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HOLIDAY NUMBER, 1878. 


ASDtory of the Chree Captains. 
A MEMORY CF THE MESSAGERIES MARITIMES. 


LY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


TOOK a trip to Barbary some years ago by a roundabout 
route; but I scarcely imagined in May 1865 that in March 
1875, being in Spain, I should be compelled to go to Africa in 
order to reach Brompton, 8.W., London: a district in which, at 
the last-named period, I took the liberty of residing. 

This is how I came to labour under the necessity of which I have 
made mention. I had come from Cadiz to Gibraltar, and at the 
Rock I found letters bidding me to return at once to England, but 
by the way of Marseilles, as there were more letters awaiting me 
at the Poste Restante there. But how to reach Marseilles from 
‘Gib’?* The coast line of Spanish steamers to Barcelona had 


* Asa matter of personal explanation I wish to state, while I am on the subject 
of Gibraltar, that I have a great liking for that unique fortress and garrison town, 
that I hold it to be a very quaint and picturesque place, and that I spent a very 
pleasant time there. It appears, however, that, owing to a droll misunderstanding 
for which I am wholly unable to account, I am held in the utmost loathing and detes- 
tation by los hijos de Gibraltar, or by the Spanish-speaking inhabitants, at least, of 
the Rock. I have been accused of having invented for them the opprobrious nickname 
of escorpiones de roca, or rock scorpions, and of having in many other ways maligned 
and vilified them. This I first learned from two local newspapers, El Calpense and 
El Mono (the Monkey), the last of which, on the occasion of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales in H.M.S Serapis touching at ‘Gib,’ contained a furious article in the choicest 
Castilian, remarking that the only drawback to the alegria or joy filling the Calpensian 
heart at that auspicious movement was in the presence on board one of the vessels 
in H.R.H.’s squadron of the notorious and malevolent libeller of Gibraltar, myself. 
‘ Let us take no notice of this man,’ cried El Mono; ‘let us show by studied silence and 
dignified contempt how indifferent we are to his outrages and his calumnies,’ I may 
just hint that, at the time I was supposed to be lurking (with a heart full of envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness) on board ship in the Bay of Gibraltar, I was lying 
on a sick-bed in London. El Mono possibly confounded me with Dr. W. H. Russell, 
who really was in the Prince’s suite. Or perhaps it mistook Mr, Archibald Forbes of 
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been suspended in consequence of the Carlist war; and the stately 
P. and O.in port, which was due to start on the morrow, was 
bound direct for Southampton, leaving the Phenician city out— 
not in the cold: it is never cold in the Cannebiére—but in the 
heat. To have gone back to Cadiz, and so, by Seville, to Madrid, 
and by Gerona and Perpignan into France, would have been to take 
even a more roundabout route than I had taken in ’65. I was really 
very much bewildered; and in my perplexity I threw myself, 
morally speaking, on Mr. Ben Nuiiez, the Anglo-Hebrew Iberian 
guide, interpreter, and valet de place of the King’s Arms Hotel. 
I have seldom met with a shrewder or more obliging cicerone than 
Mr. Ben Nufiez. In ready resource, unfailing courtesy, and strict 
integrity, I hold him worthy to be named in the same breath with my 
esteemed friend Don Federigo Barlow, guide of the Fonda de Paris 
at Seville. Don Federigo, when I last saw him, was seemingly in 
about the ninety-ninth year of his age (he is supposed to have acted 
as honorary assistant-deputy-deputy-Commissary-General at the 
battle of Talavera), but he was still as active as a belero-dancer of 
the Triana, and, in military parlance, ‘as fit asa fiddle.’ Mr. 
Ben Nufiez considered my case in all its bearings, and gave 
judgment upon it exhaustively. ‘ Best go,’ quoth Mr. Ben Nuiiez, 
‘to Oran or Algeria. There’s a little steamer of the Messageries 
Maritimes crossing to-morrow. Go to Oran. It’s the way to 
everywhere: that’s to say’ it’s’ the road to everywhere ‘that: the 
Messageries boats touch at. You'll find a steamer there for 
Marseilles ; or if you have to wait too long for one you can take the 
rail to Algiers, and there you'll find boats three times- a week’ for 
all the ports in the Mediterranean. Would you like a donkey, 
sir?’ 

the Daily News, or Mr. George Henty of the Standard, for me. In any case I. am 
glad that none of my esteemed friends among the special correspondents were either 
stabbed or mobbed by los hijos de Gibraltar; for, the advice of the Mono to its con- 
stituents to treat ‘the notorious and malevolent libeller’ with ‘studied silente and 
dignified contempt’ was practically equivalent, to the counsel tendered in the case of 
the éaptured pickpocket : ‘ Don’t nail his ears to the pump.’ I am quite unable to account 
for the wrath of the Spanish-speaking inhabitants of Gibraltar against my humble 
self. If I did state, in public print, that an extensive smuggling trade was systematically 
carried on between the Rock and Algeciras and other ports on the Spanish coast, and 
that’ a great’ deal’ of the spurious money circulated in the Peninsula was coined at 
Gibraltar, I merely stated what every traveller knows to be patent, undeniable, and 
historical faets ;, and as regards smuggling, the British Government and. Legislature 
have recently. been fain, to interfere to put a stop,to the practice,, Touching the 
epithet of escorpiones which I am accused of having applied to.los hijos, I will just quote 
the following from Ford’s Handbook of Spain (London: Mutray, 1855) :—‘ These ill- 
contri ved tenements’ (he is speaking of the vermin-infested. houses of the town) ‘are 
fit only for salamanders and scorpions, .as those born on the Rock are called. And, at 


least’ twenty years before Ford, los hijos were Blessully dubbed ‘ rock scorpions’ by 
Marryat and Basil Hall. 
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The inquiry touching the donkey was Mr. Ben Nuiiez’ only 
weakness... He was always inquiring whether I wanted or wished 
to hire a donkey; and when I expressed a wish to explore the 
fortifications, he remarked that it was a matter of impossibility to 
accomplish the excursion without at least a couple of donkeys. This 
time, for the sake of peace and quietness, I acceded to his wish ; and 
during the last hours of my stay in ‘ Gib’ I tried to think that I was 
perambulating Hampstead Heath at the very height of the asinine 
season. 

The steamer which conveyed me to Oran was an ill-conditioned 
little spitfire of a craft called (we will say) the ‘ Derviche 
Tournant.? She never seemed to obey her helm save under 
protest. To judge from the hideous floises which proceeded from 
her engine-room, one would have thought that she was being con- 
tinually thwarted by the engineer in her endeavours to blow herself 
up; and she generally had one leg in the air—I mean that one‘of her 
scarlet-painted paddle-wheels was usually at a considerable eleva- 
tion above the sea, while the other was submerged to an abnormal 
depth : her deck cargo and live stock lurching and tumbling about 
meanwhile in a distressing manner. She was the evillest little 
craft that I was ever aboard of; and she was commanded by a fiery 
little Gascon (suppose we call him Captain Mongerac) who was 
wont to exceed at dinner-time in the way of garlic, who smoked 
the very strongest cwporal that ever half choked a passenger not 
accustomed to that. particular preparation of the Indian weed, who 
swore like the parrot Vert-Vert after his training among the 
dragoons, and who, in the stories which he was good enough to tell 
me, deviated, I am afraid, from the strict lines of veracity. We 
touched, before reaching Oran, at a little one-horse port on the 
African littoral called Nemours. “It is little better than an open 
roadstead ; and our vicious little vessel made a desperate attempt 
to run on shore. Foiled in this endeavour, ‘ Le Derviche Tournant,’ 
apparently in sheer wanton spite and ‘ cussedness’ (as an American 
would say), smashed one of her paddle-wheels against the hull of 
a lighter laden with Manchester cottons for the Moorish markets; 
and it was in a wretched and half-crippled condition that we 
limped, late in the evening, into the beautiful harbour of Oran. 
Any considerations as to the next steamer for Marseilles did not 
trouble me for ten days following, as I went to bed with a suffo- 
cating attack of bronchitis (it was that wet little vixen of a 
steamer that did the mischief), and remained there wheezing and 
gasping for more than a week. Then I pulled myself together, 
and went down to the Agence of the Messageries Mari:imes to look 
after a steamer for Marseilles. I found, to my delight, that. the 
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‘Sahara,’ Captain Bayard, was to start the next morning for the 
port I desired to reach, touching only en route at the Spanish port 
of El Grao (for Valentia). So I took my ticket, dined, went to 
the play, and felt as though I had never suffered from bronchitis 
at all. Something is to be said in favour of that terrible malady. 
It either kills you outright (it will kill me some day), or it leaves 
you on convalescence much better, physically and mentally, than 
you felt before the attack. Such, at least, is my experience. The 
sufferings of a person who is being hanged must be closely akin, I 
should say, to the agonies of acute bronchitis; and who would not 
feel grateful at coming to life again after temporary suspension by 
the neck ? 

Going on board the ‘Sahara’ at the appointed hour in the 
morning, I instructed the maitre @hétel or head steward to present 
me formally to the Commandant. This is a course you should 
never omit to follow when you first make acquaintance with a 
Messageries steamer. The captains of these vessels have almost 
invariably served in the French navy. Many of them are in 
every sense of the term gentlemen; they have a pardonable fond- 
ness for being treated with a little courtesy and consideration by 
their passengers; and there is nothing that they resent more than 
the icy hauteur or the disdainful disregard which they too often 
experience from the true blue British passenger, who is apt to 
consider the captain of a merchant vessel as the landlord of a 
floating hotel, and nothing more. A Frenchman is on friendly 
terms with the Commandant before he has been half an hour on 
board; and you cannot do better, I take it, than to imitate the 
Frenchman in this particular. If your voyage is to be a long one, 
get a letter of introduction to the captain, if you can. If the trip 
is to be only a short one, let the maitre d’hétel present you; give 
him your card, say you are charmed to see him; on the first op- 
portunity that presents itself give the lieutenant en second a 
cigar; take a pinch out of the doctor’s snuff-box; at dinner, if 
you sit next the captain, let him help you to wine (it is his right ; 
he is the host), and drink to him. By these means a great deal 
of friction on board ship may be swiftly and pleasantly avoided. 

Captain Bayard was a grave large man, fully whiskered without 
moustaches, and quite grey. His serious, sensible face was a very 
chart of lines that spoke of bygone experiences, hardships and 
perils. I could see at a glance that he was a capitaine au long 
cours, a mariner who knew his Pacific and his Indian and Chinese 
seas by heart. The faded but always glorious riband of the Legion of 
Honour was at the button-hole of his pea-jacket ; and his only 
other sign of rank was a tarnished gold-lace band round his 
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cap. He received me with grave politeness; but, to my gratifica- 
tion and surprise, I found that I had already been known to him 
by the gentleman with whom he was conversing, and w'10 was no 
other than Captain Mongerac of the ‘ Derviche Tournant.’ That 
ungovernable and depraved little beast was lying alongside 
her stately and tranquil sister, the ‘ Sahara,’ hissing, splutter- 
ing, and emitting intestinal rumblings in her usual manner. The 
paddle-wheel which she had smashed in her fit of evil temper had 
been mended, and she was going back to Gibraltar. Has she blown 
up for good and all, I wonder? She should have been laden with 
nothing milder than petroleum or picrate of potash; and, on the 
whole, a more diabolical little catamaran than the ‘ Derviche 
Tournant ’ I have never met. The genial Gascon who commanded 
her must have given me an exceptionally good character to 
Captain Bayard—a much better one than I deserved, possibly ; 
but then you will remember my hinting that Captain Mongerac 
was not distinguished for scrupulous adherence to veracity. At 
all events the friendly commander of the ‘ Sahara’ wished that I 
should take my after-breakfast demi-tasse and petit verre with 
him and his comrade of the ‘ Derviche * in his (Captain Bayard’s) 
own private deck cabin, a little box just large enough to hold 
a standing bed-place, a tiny circular table, a liliputian divan, 
and a shelf full of books, papers, and nauticalinstruments. The coffee 
and cognac were brought, while the captains addressed themselves 
to the steady pursuit of smoking; and this time at least Captain 
Mongerac’s overpowering caporal, acting as a counter-irritant, 
rather relieved my bronchial tubes than otherwise. Captain 
Bayard, a moderate man in all things, contented himself with a 
single petit Bordeaux—most innocuous of halfpenny smokes— 
after each meal. 

We fell into talk touching the Messageries Maritimes—once 
Impériales—with most of the steamers on the various lines of which 
I had been acquainted for many years. And then I came to 
perceive that Captain Bayard had, like most people, his little - 
idiosyncrasies and his little prejudices. For the tourists who 
take passage in steamers he seemed to have a peculiar distaste. 

‘Selfish, gluttonous, idle, ungrateful, and always ready to 
conspire (tramer des conspirations) against authority, the 
passenger,’ remarked Captain Bayard oracularly, ‘is to me the 
type of a depraved personage. I say this without disrespect to 
Monsieur, qu est philosophe.’ 

The mendacious little Gascon of the ‘ Derviche Tournant’ had 
evidently been telling the commander of the ‘ Sahara’ that I was 
a philosopher. 
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‘ If the vessel rolls,’ pursued the oracle, ‘if she pitches, if she 
ships too much water, if the screws make a noise, if the cabin- 
doors bang, if the bulkheads creak, all, in the opinion of the 
passenger, 1s the captain’s fault. When he is weary of abusing that 
officer, he maligns the Company. He is always protesting against 
the cuisine, the wines, and the general installation of the embar- 
cations of the Messageries Maritimes. He is always threatening 
to. write letters of complaint to an unscrupulous and demoralised 
press. The passenger, as a rule, merits the severest reprehension 
of all well-constituted minds.’ 

I began, by this time, to suspect that all the Monsieur 
Joseph Prudhommes in the French Republic were not to be found 
on dry land. 

Well, well, concluded Captain Bayard, carefully depositing 
the stump of his petit Bordeaux in his saucer, and rising with 
a view of taking a turn on deck, ‘ passengers, perhaps, cannot 
help their errors. Well may our sailors call them “ elephants.” ’ 

This appeared to me to be somewhat of a non sequitur. 
Beyond the circumstance that a passenger usually travels with a 
trunk, what connection is there between him and an elephant ? 

In due time Captain Mongerac rejoined his cantankerous 
little vessel. With the setting sun we steamed slowly out of port. 
Bluer and fainter grew the distant hills of Oran; whiter and 
dimmer the houses which cluster round the bay, and rise amphi- 
theatrally above it. Gently rippled the sea; merrily gambolled 
the porpoises ; softly did the mouwettes flap their waves about our 
rigging. We should have, opined Captain Bayard, a two days’ run 
to Valentia and another two days to Marseilles. 

‘As a passenger,’ I observed, smiling, ‘I may be permitted 
to grumble, M. le Commandant, if we are longer than five 
days.’ 

‘You will not, I fancy, have any cause to grumble,’ returned 
the captain pleasantly ; ‘all at present looks fair.’ 

As a matter of fact, it took us nine mortal days to reach 
Marseilles ; and, with the exception of the evening of our departure 
and one day that we passed at Valentia, the most horrible of weather 
was our luck during the whole of the voyage. I never felt better 
in health and spirits, nor enjoyed myself more thoroughly in my 
life. I had a tremendous appetite, never missed a meal, and slept 
soundly throughout the tossing tumbling night. Arrayed in an 
ulster which made me look like Quinbus Flestrin, the Man Moun- 
tain, and which I should never have dared to wear in London 
for fear of the Boys, I braved the elements at all hours, and essayed 
in my lightness of heart to sing the song of the Pilot :— 
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‘Go down,’ the sailor cried, ‘go down— 
This is no place for thee ; 

Fear not, but trust in Providence 
Wherever thou mayst be.’ 


I seemed to have got a new set of pipes and stops—trumpet, 
ophecleide, flageolet, vow humana and all. 

The weather, as I have said, was simply fearful, and it mis- 
behaved itself in apparently every possible way that is within the 
compass of a weather’s misbehaviour. We knocked about the 
Mediterranean in the most incoherent manner, undergoing all 
kinds of tribulations; but the ‘ Sahara’ was an excellent sea-boat, 
and Captain Bayard was an ancient mariner, the very sight of 
whose placid weather-beaten countenance inspired confidence. 

‘It will be fine to-morrow, beautifully fine,’ he would say 
laughingly at the close of a fearfully stormy day. 

‘ As a passenger,’ I would reply, ‘I may be permitted to doubt 
the certainty of the prediction.’ And the next day, a much 
stormier one than its predecessor, when I twitted him with the 
non-appearance of fine weather, he would lay his hand on my arm. 
‘As captain, it is my duty, both to myself and the administration, 
to do my best to reassure the normally desponding passenger. 
Mon ami,’ he would continue confidentially, ‘we shall not be out 
of our trouble until this abominable north-wester has done blowing; 
and I see no reason why it should not continue to blow for another 
fortnight.’ This was when we had been seven days out, inclusive 
of six hours’ refuge snatched perforce at Malaga, six at Cartagena, 
and twenty-four at El Grao. I saw a great deal more of the 
Mediterranean littoral of Spain than I had bargained for when [ 
paid my passage-money at Oran. 

Captain Bayard and I had become excellent friends; still our 
intercourse was of so ceremonious a kind, and was based on the 
observance of such strict etiquette, that it might have delighted 
the most punctilious of Castilian caballeros. Our dinner hour was 
5 p.m. sharp. On our second day out, at twenty minutes to five, I 
was standing on the poop, strong in the strength of my ulster, and. 
holding on as hard as I could to the back of the double bench amid- 
ships (I never had good ‘sea legs,’ I admit, and even when I walk with 
a friend on land I generally knock against him about five times in a 
minute—this unsteadiness of gait being due, I apprehend, to defec- 
tive eyesight, which renders me unable to calculate the proper 
distance I should step out), when I heard a tremendous crash of 
crockery below. Mr. John Mortlock of Oxford Street would have 
done very nicely in the way of business had he supplied the plates, 
dishes, cups, and saucers for the good ship ‘Sahara’ on that 
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particular voyage. The aggregate’of our breakages must have 
been awful. This was an exceptionally thunderous smash, which 
made itself distinctly audible above the howling of the blast and 
the lashing of the waves. It was the protest of outraged ceramic 
art against the brute forces of Nature. 

The man at the wheel—a hirsute Provengal in a fur cap, a 
tarpaulin smock, brown plush breeches and earrings, who re- 
minded me vaguely of an Italian denizen of Leather Lane, 
Holborn, who had grown tired of organ-grinding and had taken toa 
seafaring life—grinned when he heardthe smash. It was repeated 
with redoubled violence, when he grinned again, well nigh from 
ear to ear, and twirled the spokes of the wheel in what appeared 
to me to be a fiendishly exultant manner, although he was doubt- 
less only manipulating his helm in strict accordance with the 
shipman’s card and orders from the bridge. 

‘ That’s the soup-tureen for certain,’ I thought. 

‘ V'li les assiettes des Parisiens qui craquent !’ quoth the man 
at the wheel quite audibly, although sotto voce and to himself. 
And he grinned the hugest of grins. 

A ‘ Parisian’ is a convertible term with an ‘ Elephant’ among 
the sailors of the Messageries, as signifying that abhorred being, 
a passenger. The Provengal steersman was glad that the crockery 
of the effeminate land-lubber—lapped in luxury, fed on the best 
(although a little too much garlic and a little too much oil 
entered, perhaps, into his diet), sleeping every night in a warm 
berth, exempt from keeping watch, and hauling at ropes, and 
shinning his way up wet ropes, to lay out on slippery yards and 
handle sloppy sails—should know a little what discomfort and what 
privation meant, at sea. Did I blame the man at the wheel ? 
Not in the least. Iam inclined to think, moreover, that it was 
only in the abstract that he objected to the passenger, and that he 
liked him well enough in the concrete—that is to say individually. 
I know that when we reached the Quai de la Joliette at Marseilles 
he accepted from me a present of tobacco and a trifling pourboire 
with amicable alacrity. 

A minute or so after the disaster to the assiettes des 
Parisiens, the saloon steward came on deck. This was not the 
maitre Whétel, but his assistant,a lank youth with a bilious 
complexion, who, on account perhaps of being a consummate 
blockhead, was called Socrate. He helped the mattre d’hétel 
to wait at table, and impartially distributed soup and sauce 
over the garments of the guests. He made the beds; and 
generally contrived to put a boot, or a hairbrush, or an opera- 
glass between the bottom sheet and the blanket.. But he was im- 
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perturbably good-humoured, and always obeyed orders, and that is 
something on board ship. 

‘M. le Commandant,’ said the lank Socrate, with a low bow, 
‘has the honour to present his compliments to M. le Passager, 
and begs that he will do him the favour of partaking of a glass of 
vermouth with him in his cabin prior to the repas du soir.’ 

I sent my humble duty to the captain, saying that I would do 
myself the honour of waiting on him anon. Presently we hobbed 
and nobbed in a gravely polite manner; but the charm of the 
little transaction was that when ten minutes afterwards I met 
Captain Bayard at the dinner-table it was his whim to greet me 
as quite a fresh acquaintance, gravely bowing, inquiring after my 
health, and referring to the probability of the weather mending as 
though the hobnobbing in his cabin had been a matter of the re- 
motest past. That there was a method in his oddness I am inclined, 
however, to think from a remark which he once incidentally made 
tome. ‘There are two main objects, said Captain Bayard, ‘to 
be pursued at sea. The first is to avoid being drowned. The 
next is to kill the time.’ Now little ceremonies courteously con- 
ducted tend to kill the time very pleasantly. 

The next afternoon (it was blowing Woolwich Infants instead 
of Krupps and Armstrongs) I took care, ere the warning bell for 
dinner rang, to descend into the saloon and to instruct Socrate to 
present my compliments to M. le Commandant and request him to 
have the amiability to partake of a glass of vermouth with me. The 
captain presently made his appearance, and we hobbed and nobbed 
as solemnly as before; but after dinner that evening over our 
coffee Captain Bayard observed : 

‘That Socrate is a very good-hearted fellow ; still he is an ass. 
Cest un gargon plein de ceur, mais il est triplement béte. In 
what terms do you think he delivered your polite message, the 
purport of which, by the way, I thoroughly understood ?’ 

‘ [replied that I was sure I did not know. 

‘In this wise. ‘ The passenger says that he presents his com- 
pliments, and will you treat him to another drink? (Voulez- 
vous encore lui payer la goutte?)”’ 

After this I carefully put Socrate through his facings after 
breakfast on the days when it was my turn to ask the captain to 
hob and nob; and generally, when I went below during the day, I 
could hear Socrate rehearsing to himself in his pantry the great 
speech of the afternoon. ‘M. le Passager a Vhonneur de pré- 
senter ses compliments, &e. &e.’ 

I was not the only passenger on board the ‘Sahara,’ but I 
was the only male, and the only valid one. The other was the wife 
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of the third officer of a Messageries steamer on the Algiers, Bona, 
and Tunis line, who had come out to Africa to see her husband, and 
was now returning to her mother at Toulon. She wasa poor delicate 
little woman, shrinking as a sensitive plant ; and she should never 
have gone to sea at all. I had met her at the hotel at Oran the day 
before we left, and she was then sick with the fear of being sick. 
So soon as ever she got on board she made up her mind for the 
worst ; went straight to bed; refused all nourishment save some 
hideously nauseous tisane which Socrate brewed for her hot and 
hot in a tin can (which by its odour seemed once to have held the 
oil used in lubricating marine engines), and began to squall most 
dismally. She squalled almost without intermission for nine days 
and nights. Stay—-while we were in harbour at Malaga, Cartagena, 
and Valentia, she only uttered piteous yelps of ‘O! ma mére, ma 
mére!’ I don’t think that she was very sea-sick physically. There 
was no stewardess on board ; so the poor little woman had the whole 
ladies’ cabin to herself, and used to roll about it in the most alarm- 
ingly gymnastic manner. I scarcely think that the doctor paid 
her so much attention as he should have done: in fact, our medico 
more than once expressed his opinion that the best treatment for 
. her would be wn bon bouillon, un bon verre de vin de Bordeaux 
et une bonne parre de'gifles. The administration of the soup 
and the wine seemed feasible enough; but it was less easy to dis- 
cern how sea-sickness could be cured by boxing the patient’s ears. 

The weather, during the day and night which we spent at El 
Grao, was delicious. The sea was perfectly calm; the sky was 
without a cloud; the air was balmy; the birds sang; the sun 
shone continuously, and all things conspired to enhance my enjoy- 
ment of this beautiful nook of Spain, a seaside Paradise if ever 
there were one. Good Captain Bayard would not leave his ship, 
which needed a good deal of setting to rights after all our tossing and 
tumbling ; but he gave me an exhaustive carte dw pays, and I set 
out for a walk before breakfast to the ancient and picturesque 
city of Valentia. So I trudged some two or three miles along 
an excellent road from El Grao (Gradus, the staircase) through the 
wonderful Huerta of Valentia in which everything grows: olives, 
vines, barilla, esparto, hemp, dates, figs, almonds, oranges, raisins, 
and the silkworm-feeding white mulberries, to say nothing of the 
greenest peas and the finest cauliflowers in Europe; all of which 
fertility is due to the marvellous system of irrigation introduced 
by the Moors, two hundred thousand of whom were, in acknow- 
ledgment of the genius and industry of their ancestors, turned 
out of Spain in the year 1610 by the Rey muy Catolico Philip III. 
I breakfasted at Valentia in a clean, comfortable, and cheap hotel, 
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which I would recommend to the patronage of all consumptive 
patients visiting these parts if I only could remember its name; 
and then, with a mighty store of oranges and lemons in a net (as 
though I had been a Semitic youth from Duke’s Place, just going 
into business), I bestowed myself in a local vehicle called a tartana, 
which may be curtly described as a clothes-basket on wheels, with- 
out springs, and drawn by an amazingly bony and puissant horse 
whose name in the Valentian stud-book might be Hermano del 
Diablo, or Brother to Beelzebub. This- alarming quadruped was 
as black as a coal, and ran away with me, and the clothes-basket 
on wheels, and the driver, a little swarthy humpbacked imp in a 
coach-wheel hat—the discarded sombrero, I fancy, of a picador— 
at a most terrific rate: the charioteer agitating the reins, bran- 
dishing a whip that was all thong and scarcely any stock, above 
his head, and shrieking ‘ Euish! Euish! Arrayhuiz euish! ai! 
ai! ai! Euish !’—so the jargon sounded to me—to make Brother 
to Beelzebub go the faster: which was scarcely possible. 

Captain Bayard and I had a long talk over our coffee and 
cigars that night. He even brewed a bowl of very mild punch in 
which oranges and lemons, vermouth, capillaire, and sugar played 
a much more important part than did the rum which he, in a half 


apologetic manner, introduced as a climax. And towards eleven 
of the clock he favoured me (after I had obliged with ‘God save 
the Queen,’ to which he listened with earnest attention, saying 
that it was wne chanson tant soit peu singuliére) with a little 
song. Of course, being a mariner, he sang a ditty of the dry land. 
It was indeed no other than Pierre Dupont’s :— 


J’ai deux grands boeufs dans mon étable, 
Deux beaux boeufs blancs tichés de roux; 
Le timon est en bois d’érable, 

L’aiguillon en branche de houx. 


After that we went on deck, to bask in the exceeding beauty 
of the night ; and then (I own that I kindled more than one fresh 
cigar during the recital) Captain Bayard proceeded to tell me a 
story somewhat in the following terms. 


‘ We are three brothers, all following the sea from our youth 
upwards, and all captains—Captain Horace, the eldest and your 
servant to command; Captain Paul, who is but two years 
my junior; and Captain Désiré-Bienaimé-Dieudonné-Marie, the 
youngest. A long list of names; but then our mother loved her 
youngest child so dearly, had prayed for his coming so fervently, 
had waited for him so patiently and so long. And then all his 
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names came to be shortened into one—Désiré—so that there was 
no harm in his having a deck cargo of appellations, was there ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ I made answer; ‘I have a good many more 
Christian names myself than I know what to do with, or that I 
ever make use of save when I have to swear an affidavit.’ 

‘You see, went on Captain Bayard, ‘Désiré is no less than 
twelve years younger than I, and ten years younger than my 
brother Paul; but between Paul and Désiré there was another 
child—a girl, Marie-Jeanne. She was Paul’s junior by four years, 
and, poor lamb, she died when she was but two years old. Thus 
our mother prayed and waited six long years until Notre Dame de 
la Garde listened to her prayers, and Désiré-Bienaimé-Dieudonné- 
Marie was born. In less than two days, if all goes well, we ought 
to be in sight of Notre Dame de la Garde. You have seen it 
high up there on the colline as you enter the port.’ 

I think that I made some stupid remark about the church of 
Notre Dame de la Garde being built on the site of an ancient 
temple of the Domina Maris. 

‘ Connais pas,’ quoth Captain Bayard. ‘They say the same 
about Cape Colonna. Laissons la ces vieilles histoires. Our 
mother was always praying to Notre Dame de la Garde; for she 
was the devoutest of Catholics, and when she died, leaving Désiré, 
a child of eight, to the care of my brother Paul and myself, she 
made us promise that we would bring up the boy in the ancient 
faith. My brother and I are Protestants of the Protestants, 
Huguenots de la vieille souche, and have been so from the days 
of the Reformation to these. Wecame from Nimes originally ; and 
at the time of the dragonnades, when Pére la Chaise and Madame 
de Maintenon (une drédlesse celle-la, toute béqueule quw’elle fut) 
persuaded the Grand Monarque to revoke the Edict of Nantes, a 
branch of our family took refuge in England. They were silk- 
weavers, and set up their looms in a district of your city of London 
called, I think, Espitaville.’ 

‘ Spitalfields,’ I mildly suggested. 

‘C’est possible. The branch of the Bayards of which we are 
now the representatives came on to? Marseilles, which has ever been 
a liberal, generous, and tolerant city. From the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the beginning of this, we were, from 
father to son, armateuwrs or ship-builders. But when steam navi- 
gation came in, the fortunes of wooden ship-building, at Marseilles 
at least, went out. Our father was not rich enough to start a 
great iron ship-building yard ; sohe realised his property, invested 
his modest pécule in the Five per Cent. Rentes, and retired from 
business altogether. He had a right to enjoy his leisure, good 
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man, since he had been working hard for forty years. But, re- 
cognising the fact that we must march with the spirit of the age, 
he brought us, his sons, up to the sea. That is why we are all 
three of us captains—I, Horace, who am fifty-two; Captain Paul, 
your servant, who is fifty; and Captain Désiré, who is just now 
entering on his fortieth year. 

‘Paul and I were very young men—he eighteen, I twenty— 
when in the year ’46 Désiré, by the death of our good mother, was left 
under our guardianship. We were both of us then serving the 
State: I as an aspirant on board a frigate; he as an éléve, or 
cadet, at Brest. We knew that until we were at least thirty years 
old there would be no chance of gaining a grade which would 
warrant our setting up a home for ourselves in Marseilles. The 
great question was to know what to do with Désiré during the 
long term of years which must necessarily elapse before we could 
think of going into housekeeping. You may smile at the notion 
of a sailor going into housekeeping at all; but I must explain to 
you that, according to our father’s behests, we were all, after at- 
taining the grade of lieutenant in the service of la chose publique, 
to join the mercantile marine. Now a man-o’-war’s man needs 
no other home than the successive ships to which he is appointed ; 
whereas a merchant captain should have a comfortable pied-d-terre 
in his native port to which he can from time to time repair between 
his voyages. He must have plate and linen and some bottles of old 
wine wherewith to entertain his comrades and neighbours. He 
should have a cat and, if possible, a wife and some children—-in 
any case a femme de ménage to look after things and keep all 
orderly and shipshape. 

‘ Our father had sent us in our boyhood to the public Lycée at 
Marseilles, whence we returned in the evening to our home on the 
Chemin de la Corniche, hard by the old restaurant of La Réserve, 
where the bowillabaisse used to be so good. There is still a 
Réserve where you may eat bouillabaisse, but it has deteriorated. 
It is now thought unfashionable to add a dash of tallow to the 
flavouring. Our father had a horror of private boarding schools 
where boys only learn to be selfish and gluttonous, bullies or para- 
sites, cynics or hypocrites, and where they forget all the quiet 
teachings and gentle discipline of home. So we pondered and 
pondered as to how we should bestow our Désiré, until, by a happy 
inspiration, we thought of Madame Veuve Babceuf, an excellent 
woman whose husband had been drowned long years before in a 
storm in the Black Sea. He and all the crew of the brig of which 
he was master went down one terrible night off Varna. The 
widow enjoyed but a very modest pension from the commercial 
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firm who owned the ill-fated brig, and in whose service her husband 
had lost his life ; and I am afraid that she had been fain to eke out 
her narrow income by needlework. It was thus a matter of great 
joy and. comfort when she consented to take Désiré en pension, 
sending him to the Lycée, when he became old enough, every day 
for his education, but boarding, tending, and indeed taking entire 
charge of the boy. .We knew that we could trust her, for she had 
been one of the dearest friends of our mother ; and it was pleasant 
to. think that the poor widow woman would now be made quite 
comfortable in her circumstances by the seventy francs a month 
which our tuteur (for, as none of us were yet legally of age, our 
money-matters were managed by a guardian, our good uncle M. 
le Pasteur Blot of Avignon) agreed to pay her for the child’s 
maintenance. And, to crown the pleasantness of the arrangement, 
Madame Veuve Babceuf had a charming little seraph of a child, 
a fair-haired girl full four years younger than Désiré, and who, 
we predicted, would prove a delightful playfellow for him. The 
little girl’s name was Angélique, and you will hear more about her 
during this radotage. 

‘Well, Paul and I went in due course to sea, and were 
tossed about in all parts of the world, and worked hard to achieve 
the rank which should entitle us to take command of a merchant 
ship. It was no fault of my good brother Paul that I got my 
lieutenancy first. I had the luck which did not fall to his share. 
Jeus de la chance, voyez-vous, Monsieur. I was serving ina 
corvette in the Chinese archipelago. We had a brush with pirates, 
and I had the fortune to be in a boat which captured one of the 
rascals’ junks. I was additionally favoured by being wounded in 
the left shoulder by a poisoned arrow ; and, enfin, I got my grade 
and the Cross to boot.’ 

Here Captain Horace’s voice slightly trembled ; and so full and 
clear was the light of the moon that I almost fancied I could see a 
blush mantling on his features. 

‘ My wound,’ went on the captain, ‘ kept me in hospital at. Macao 
for a long time; and then I was sent back to France on sick 
leave. When I got well and strong again, my discharge from the 
navy was granted tome; and I entered at once into the service (we 
were then under the Empire) of the Messageries Maritimes. I 
have been on all the lines, liewtenant en troisiéme, lieutenant en 
second, and commandant. I have tried to do my duty and to 
win the approbation of my chiefs; and while I have been in com- 
mand I have always. endeavoured to earn .the respect and esteem 
of my officers and men. Here my individual history comes to a 
close—if the captain of a Messageries steamer can be said to have 
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any history beyond {going out of the port of Marseilles and re- 
turning to it, if he does not happen to get drowned between 
whiles. 

‘ There remains, however, something to be said about Désiré. 
The little lad was never strong—he would be stroxger, we hoped, 
when he went to sea; still Madame Veuve Babceuf had taken 
scrupulous care of him, and there were some roses in his cheeks 
when at thirteen years of age the State (with our consent, bien 
entendw) claimed him, and he was entered as an éléve on board 
the frégate-école at Rochefort. Otherwise the Conscription 
Maritime could not have taken him until he was sixteen. He 
had made wonderful progress in mathematics while at the Lycée 
at Marseilles, and rapidly rose to the rating of aspirant. But 
the exact. and somewhat mechanical discipline of a man-of-war did 
not suit Désiré’s studious and docile, but somewhat dreamy and 
romantic temperament. He quitted the service early, to take 
quite subordinate rank in the mercantile marine, and was a long 
time in China (where I got my grade), first mate of an opium 
clipper. Then he returned to the Mediterranean ; but it was a long 
time before we could persuade him to enter the service of the 
Messageries. It was too military, too mechanical, he urged. At 
length, when Désiré was bordering on thirty, Paul and I, who 
by this time were both captains, insisted that he, who was a cleverer 
navigator than either of us, should put himself in the way of being 
a captain too. So he went second in command on the Leghorn, 
Civita Vecchia, and Naples line. Speedily he rose to be com- 
mandant, and that rank he has retained for ten years. We are, as 
I have already remarked, three captains who love each other 
very dearly, as brothers should do. All that we have we possess in 
common, and the banker who takes orders from one of us takes 
orders from all. 

‘ While Désiré was a lad we had let the paternal house on the 
Chemin de la Corniche; but when we had obtained our rank 
we solemnly went into housekeeping. Sometimes it was Paul, 
sometimes myself, sometimes Désiré, that kept house. Occasion- 
ally it would happen that two of us were at home at a time, and 
one memorable jour de an it so chanced that we were all three 
on leave, and dined together, and gave a ball in the evening. We 
were bound to have a femme de ménage, and right glad should we 
have been had it been in accordance with les convenances. for 
Madame Veuve Babceuf, who during five years had acted a mother’s 
part to little Désiré, to come and keep house for us. There 
was, unfortunately, one fatal objection. Désiré’s tiny playfellow, 
the girl child with the fair hair, Angélique, had now grown to be 
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a beautiful young woman of twenty-six, and we were three 
captains—two of us viewx lowps de mer—and all of us un- 
married. So we were obliged to submit, in the way of a fenvme de 
ménage, to the kindly tyranny of La Mére Gigotte, a good old 
woman of the neighbourhood who had known our mother. 

‘Scores of times since her seventeenth year had Angélique 
Babceuf been asked to wed. The most advantageous partis had 
been proposed to her; but she always answered with a smile and 
a blush that she would never leave her mother. “ Nor do I think,” 
used to add Madame Veuve Babcoeuf, “ that, when I am dead, 
Angélique will take a husband. C'est wne sainte fille, et je crois 
qwelle entrera en religion.” It was indeed habitually bruited 
about that Angélique Babceuf intended to become a nun ; and it 
is certain that the Abbé Verjus, of the Provencal Missionary 
Preachers, was continually at the widow Babceuf’s house, and in 
gloomy confabulation with Angélique. In fact the neighbours 
whispered that the Abbé (who had had prodigious success in per- 
suading young girls to enter into religion) was by no means dis- 
posed to wait for Madame Veuve Babceuf’s death before he induced 

. Angélique to turn nun. There was no time like the present, 
the Abbé Verjus thought, I suppose. He wasa tall, bony, sour-faced 
man, with the largest shovel hat that I ever saw off the stage of 
the Opera House at Valentia, where they sometimes play the “ Barber 
of Seville,” and where there used to be a capital Don Basile. Nobody 
liked the Abbé Verjus, except the women ; and they were afraid of 
him. Iam certain that he was no favourite with the regular curé 
of the parish, M. Abbé Bontemps—a capital fellow as cwrés go, 
bon enfant sil en fit—who took his wine like a man, didn’t mind 
a game at tric-trac now and then, and never bullied his Catholic 
parishioners, nor preached against us because we were Protestants. 
I suspect that he looked on this grim-visaged missionary priest as 
an interloper who was fishing without warrant in his waters, and 
trying to catch the most delicate of his trout. He had known 
Angélique since her babyhood, just as he had known our Désiré; 
and, unless I am very much mistaken, he had far different views for 
the daughter of the widow Babceuf than those entertained by the 
missionary. 

‘ We three captains had long been the good-humoured laughing- 
stock and the merry reproach of our quarter for the reason that we 
obstinately remained bachelors. Wewere called the ‘‘Incorrigibles,” 
the “ Inflexibles” ; but the women were not quite so angry with 
Captain Horaceat forty-two, or with Captain Paul at forty, as with our 
youngest, scarcely yet thirty. ‘ Désiré Sans-amour,” * Désiré Déses- 
poir-des-Femmes,” “ Désiré Coeur-en-tdle,” such were the malicious 
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nicknames conferred on him by saucy girls and spiteful old maids. 
Things became very serious. Every time that Paul and I came 
home from a voyage and chanced to meet, we conferred gravely 
among ourselves on the matrimonial question; and we never failed 
to agree with each other that, although we ourselves might be in- 
cotrigible, indefensible, inflexible old bachelors, it was Désiré’s 
bounden duty no more to scandalise society and aggravate the 
girls, but to get married while there was yet hope of somebody 
being gladtohavehim. This, I am glad to say, was also the opinion 
of M. Abbé Bontemps. This was the grave and earnest judgment 
of our own minister, M. le Pasteur Sauvage. This, expressed in 
stronger and homelier language, was what our femme de ménage, 
La Mére Gigotte, thought. 

‘« Sac a papier! mes bons messiewrs,” this worthy dame would 
say, planting her hands on her hips. “I am growing old, and blind, 
and deaf; and before I lose both my eyes and my ears I want to 
see the face of a pretty girl, and to hear the voice of children in 
this house. I want some one to call Madame, and who will scold 
me for not putting enough leeks in the pot-au-feu. I want. a new 
Désiré to dandle on my knee. I want to feel little hands pulling 
my apron, and to hear little feet pattering after me when I go to 
the cupboard where the confitures are kept. Allons donc! Captain 
Horace; allons donc! Captain Paul. If Captain Désiré doesn’t 
choose a wife before Easter, I shall begin to think that he has got 
one already—a black one somewhere ld-bas among the Chinese or 
the Hottentots.” 

‘We were all very fond of La Mére Gigotte, and allowed her to 
talk what rambling nonsense she chose; but we felt that in this 
case the words that she had spoken were the words of wisdom. I 
soon afterwards wrote from Naples a very strong but very affec- 
tionate letter to Désiré; and Captain Paul subsequently penned 
him as strong a one from Constantinople. In less than a month 
it chanced that Paul and I both found ourselves at Marseilles with 
a whole eight days’ leave before us; and before we had been thirty- 
six hours at home, back came Désiré from Algiers and Tunis 
with a fortnight’s leave to the good. ‘“ Now or never!” said I to 
Captain Paul. 

‘ We threw out grappling irons and boarded him at once, tribord 
et babord. We ran into him as with the ram of one of those 
new-fashioned ironclads, of which I will not deny that I am not 
passionately fond. We succeeded, after a long and furious combat, 
in getting Désiré to agree to the proposition that one of us must 
be married ; but he obstinately refused to exercise his right, as 
the youngest and best-looking of us, to be married first. “If it is 
Cc 
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to be done,” said our wilful brother, laughing, “let us toss up. 
Pile ow face! Head or tail! All to put down together. Three 
five-franc pieces, and the odd man to win, and be married as soon 
as ever he can persuade somebody to have him.” 

‘I have an abhorrence of tossing, which leads to drinking 
absinthe, to reading the Rappel, and to other crimes ; and besides 
I was averse from leaving to blind chance the question of a beloved 
brother’s happiness. But Captain Paul gave me a nudge, and 
slightly pressed his right foot on my left one. I kept silence, 
knowing Paul to be a discreet and judicious personage. 

‘“ Agreed,” cried my discreet brother. “ A demain la partie. 
We'll toss to-morrow after dinner ; and La Mére Gigotte shall see 
fair.” We left Désiré to himself after this; and in a few minutes 
Paul told me that he was going to Marseilles. He had some 
business, he said, with Israel Schmoorz, the money-changer of the 
Rue St. Ferréol. 

‘“ You may as well get me change, brother,” said I, “ for this 
confounded Italian paper-money. I want some five-franc pieces 
for my next voyage.” 

‘ Precisely,” replied Paul; “I, too, want some five-franc 
- pieces, and must change some Turkish medjidiés.” He looked 
remarkably knowing as he went down town, did Captain Paul; and 
I could not help fancying that there was something in the wind. 

‘ We dined the next day together ; and La Mére Gigotte served 
us up an exceptionally succulent repast. When the dessert was 
cleared away, and we had lighted our cigars, Captain Paul said 
gravely : 

‘ “ Brothers, the hour for wooing of Fortune has arrived.” 

‘“T am ready,” cried Désiré, pulling forth a handful of five- 
franc pieces. 

‘“ And I too,” said I. Feeling in my pocket, nevertheless, I 
found to my discomfiture that my gowsset did not contain a single 
piece de cent sous. 

**T can lend you one, brother,’ quoth Captain Paul. “I 
stupidly forgot to change your Italian banknotes when I went 
to Israel Schmoorz yesterday. Voila la piece, belle et bonne.” 

‘He put the coin in my hand. 

‘« Are you ready, brothers ?” cried Captain Paul. 

*¢ All ready,” we answered. 

‘Spin. Down. Cover. Uncover. Face—tous face.’ 

‘ We had al! come down “ heads.” 

‘De nouveau. Spin. Down. Cover. Uncover. Face—tous 
face. 

* Again we had all come down “ heads.” 
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‘Encore ume fois. Spin. Down. Cover. Uncover. Deux 
face, wne pile. Tails are out. “Désiré, you are odd man. Désiré, 
you have won. Désiré, you must be married.” 

‘ How we embraced the dear boy, how we talked nonsense and 
laughed and wept over him, you may imagine and I need not 
describe. It was a glorious evening in April, and we had dined 
at five o’clock. Towards eight o’clock, Désiré, observing that he 
felt somewhat agitated, and that a walk along the Chemin de la 
Corniche might calm his nerves, put on his hat and went out. 

‘« Another cigar, brother ?” asked Captain Paul of me. 

‘“ Willingly,” I replied, “ although it is against my rule.” 

‘«T think I know where Désiré is gone,” remarked Captain 
Paul, looking more knowing than ever. 

*“T don’t think at all about it. Iamsimply sure. He is 
gone to ask the hand of Angélique Babceuf in marriage.” 

‘ Désiré came back about ten, very nervous, but radiant. 

‘“T have seen M. Abbé Bontemps,” he said. 

** You have seen somebody else, mon gargon,” returned 
Captain Paul, roguishly. “ Tell us, petit. Is the ship launched ? 
Does she ride in fair water? Is her head well set? Is the affair 
finished ? ” 

‘ein 

‘* Pour de vrai? pour de bon?” 

‘“ Tn truth, and for good,” said Désiré. 

«« Ohé, la Mere Gigotte !” shouted my dear old brother Paul, 
improvising with his two hands a speaking-trumpet, as though he 
were hailing a ship ten cables off. “ Ohé, la-bas! A bottle of the 
very oldest Moulin-a-vent. Four glasses and of the biggest. We 
are going to drink the health of Madame Angélique Bayard, née 
Babceuf.” 

‘Désiré told us afterwards how his wooing sped. He found 
Angélique sitting with the widow in the twilight, sadly enough, 
for the old lady’s eyes were beginning to fail her, and she was no 
longer able to ply her spinning-wheel. As {Désiré entered, he 
passed on the threshold the long lean figure of the Abbé Verjus, 
vinegar face, shovel hat and all. He looked very sourly at Désiré, 
and shook his umbrella at him. However, he made no movement 
to re-enter the house ; for he had often heard our brother spoken 
of as one of the three incorrigible and inflexible bachelors of the 
Chemin de la Corniche and the salt sea—as “ Désiré Sans-amour,” 
as “ Désiré Désespoir-des-Femmes.” So he took his grim self off. 

‘ The old lady, saying that she would see whether Agathe the 
servant had trimmed the lamp, hobbled away into the kitchen. 
The twilight was! deepening. Désiré could not see how pale 

c2 
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Angélique was; but he cowld see that she was trembling very 
much in her chair. 

*“¢ You are come to say good-bye,” she faltered. ‘‘ You were here 
yesterday ; and when you come the second time it is always to say 
farewell. You are going to sea—to the cruel, cruel sea—again. 
When you return there will be no Angélique to bid you welcome 
or farewell.” 

‘« Are you going away, then ?” 

oad 

‘“¢ Away from Marseilles and from your mother ? ” 

‘*T am not going away from Marseilles, and I shall see my 
mother sometimes.” 

**¢ You are going to be married ? ” 

‘“ No.” And here Angélique began to weep. ‘ Ishall never be 
married,” she sobbed. ‘ Never, never, no more than you will be. 
You have told me so a hundred times.” 

‘« But I am going to be married,” said Désiré, stoutly. 

‘ The girl started from her chair, and stood up in the middle of 
the room. She spoke ; and terror, wounded pride, rage even, were 
in her voice. 

** To whom, Désiré ?—to whom, Monsiewr? Whois it that has 
conquered the inflexible, the heart of iron? Is it Aglaé Pinson ? 
Is it Jeannette Du Bourg? Is it Louise Sainte-Croix? Is it 
Amandine Thériot ?—ah! if it be Amandine, la créature !” 

‘Jt is Angélique Babceuf,” replied my brother straightly and 
stoutly as a sailor should answer a question. I do not approve of 
trifling with young girls’ feelings. ‘ It is Angélique, my playfellow, 
ma bien aimée, my adored one. Hola! Madame Veuve Babceuf,” 
he continued at the top of his voice, “ will you bring the lamp 
quickly ? I think Angélique is going to faint.” 

‘But there was no fainting about her. He would have clasped 
her in his arms, but she broke away from him ; and as the widow 
came in with the lamp, Angélique flung herself on her knees before 
a little painted and gilt image of Notre Dame de la Garde. 

‘6 Mere de toutes les méres,” she sobbed, * thou hast heard my 
prayers, and my despair is turned into joy. Reine des cieuz, 
thou hast had compassion on us poor feeble creatures on earth.” 
Then she was silent for a time, still on her knees. Then she rose, 
and came to him, and kissed him, and told him that she would try 
to be a good and obedient wife. “ And although I shall tremble 
much on the dark and stormy nights when you are at sea,” she 
said, ** I know that Our Lady of the Watch Tower will protect you.” 
Then they kneeled together at the good old widow’s feet, and asked 
her blessing. 
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‘“ Tt was time,” quoth the old lady archly, as she kissed him 
on the forehead. 

‘ « How, time ?” Désiré asked. 

‘« M. Abbé Verjus had nearly persuaded Angélique. My dear 
daughter was to have been taken away from me; and I, forsooth, 
under the patronage of M. l’Abbé, was to have been received into 
the Community of Aged Lay Pilgrims.” 

‘Désiré looked at Angélique. 

‘Tt is so,” she replied, hanging her head. “TI was in despair. 
I had consented to take the vows as a Scour de la Miséricorde, and 
to-morrow morning I was to commence my novitiate.” 


‘There is nothing more to be said,’ remarked Captain Bayard, 
‘ for it is getting very late, and we had best turn in. Stay, I may 
as well tell you that our house on the Chemin de la Corniche is 
now full of children, and that Captain Désiré is thinking of giving 
up the sea altogether, and starting as a shipbroker in the 
Cannebiére. Bonsoir, M. le Passager,’ 

‘Good night, captain.’ 

‘A moment,’ said Captain Horace, halting on the threshold of 
his cabin; ‘did you ever hear of a pious fraud, and of means 
being justified by the end ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘Did you ever hear of two five-frane pieces each with two heads 
instead of a head and a tail a-piece ?’ 

‘I can realise the idea of such a sophistication.’ 

‘I think that Israel Schmoorz was very useful to us in that 
tossing trick of ours, and that under the circumstances the means 
were justified by the end.’ And then, with a grave chuckle, 
Captain Bayard went to bed. 





Wp Zadp. 


THE winds have swept the clouds away 

From curtaining the couch of May, 
Who, blushing fair, arises 

To greet her lord, the sun, whose power 

Bids give to light her hidden dower 

Of fruit, and leaf, and frond, and flower, 
A harvest of surprises. 


I fling me down beside the stream, 
Close shut from prying eyes to dream, 
In covert green and shady ; 
My thoughts are only bent on her, 
And whispering winds the leaves that stir, 
Or turtles overhead that purr, 
They carol of My Lady. 


My Lady is full sweet and fair, 
She hath a wealth of golden hair, 
Two blue eyes, sweet and solemn, 
A mouth that seems to ask a kiss,— 
Yet who might dare to claim such bliss ?— 
Her smiling would have wooed, I wis, 
Stylites from his column! 


Now here am I, and where is she ? 
Perchance she roams—and thinks of me— 
Amongst her garden bowers : 
I would I were the wandering bough 
That sweeps across her maiden brow, 
To shield her from the sun that now 
To midday heaven towers ! 


Or rather were I daisy small, 
Whereon her dainty foot might fall 
With press that stays and lingers ; 
1 would not shrink, though on my head 
She placed her foot and pressed me dead : 
Yet were it better to be sped 
By those her rosy fingers. 





MY LADY. 


Because, perchance, were I a bud 
As white as snow, or red as blood, 

Her eye would mark the blossom, 
And she would strip me from the stem 
To place within her bodice hem, 

And no man might my place condemn, 

Though close-clasped to her bosom ! 


But she is chief,—and what am I 
That I should in such haven lie? 
My Lady is so peerless ! 
And yet she is so meek withal, 
What ails me at her feet to fall 
And own myself her willing thrall ? 
She scarce would leave me cheerless ! 


The alders whiten by the brook, 
The stream hath ta’en My Lady’s look, 
With calm and blessing laden, 
All heaven in its quiet face ;— 
What needs more dallying in this place ? 
I will away and sue for grace,— 
Faint heart won never maiden ! 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 





Che Dilemma. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 


PuG@LEMoRE having sprung into existence on a site both high and 
dry, was consequently healthy. It was full of old men. Indeed, 
so liberal was the supply, one might have formed a real and 
efficient ‘ chorus’ out of them. 

There was old Mr. Blount of the Manor, and old Sir James 
at the Park. There was old Mr. Grant at the Grange, and old 
Mr. Jones at the Rectory ; and so many more besides, that were I 
to bring them before you, you would say I was a writer of fiction, 
instead of a true and authenticated tale. 

Of those I have mentioned the two former were fast friends. 
They had the same pursuits, the same ideas, and they very much 
affected each other's society. 

They were naturalists—or thought themselves so—-it makes 
little difference. What was a commonplace butterfly to you was 
something else to them, and went by an intolerably long name. 
The longer the name, the more learned they felt themselves, and in 
this, perhaps, lay the gist of the whole matter. 

They were harmless, not to say delightful, old gentlemen, and 
had in reality warm hearts—(though to inspect their studies, where 
rested the trophies of their chase in the form of mangled insects, 
one might be forgiven for doubting it)—but unfortunately they 
had one settled conviction impossible to shake. 

They looked upon marriage as an institution of the evil one! 
They viewed each new-born babe with a groan! They listened to 
an account of the most satisfactory wedding with a dolorous sigh ! 

Sir James had a large income and a handsome nephew ; : 
Mr. Blount a comfortable rentroll and a lovely niece. Both these 
children, being orphans, were dear to the old men’s hearts—dear as 
the apple of their eyes; so dear, that they had decided long ago 
on keeping them single all their lives, so as to protect them from 
the ‘ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,’ that must of necessity 
wound those unlucky ones who, for want of a warning word, slipped 
into the shoals of matrimony. 

One evening, whilst in a genial mood over their port (both the 
victims being present), they openly disclosed their intention ; where- 
upon young King raising his eyes met Clarissa’s full, and there 
and then decided he loved her with all the fervour of an im- 
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passioned soul; while Clarissa Blount—Clarissa dropped her eyes 
demurely, blushed crimson, and on the instant felt for Pelham— 
well, all that a modest maiden should feel for a strictly eligible 
young man. Both old gentlemen were bachelors, and the Park 
was entailed. 

Though, to do Clarissa justice, I think just then she thought 
more of Pelham King’s beaux yeux than of all that the Park 
could give her. 

She was a very pretty girl, of medium height, with irreproach- 
able hands and feet. She was slender, piquante, charming; in a 
word, chic. Pelham was tall, with a fine figure; and if not exactly 
handsome, was undoubtedly good to look at. They seemed made for 
each other. The very estates over which their respective uncles 
reigned (and which at their death should in common fairness 
come to them) were joined for several miles. Nothing could be 
more satisfactory; and yet these wretched old gentlemen, through 
a mistaken sense of duty, had pronounced their veto against all love- 
making, and would not so much as sanction that most disagreeable 
of all things, a lengthy engagement. 

As often as Clarissa and Pelham had hinted at their mutual 
attachment, as often had their hints been received with an air of 
non-comprehension maddening to endure. Sir James King and 
his friend would none of it ! 

At last matters came to a crisis, and young King and his 
fiancée determined to make a stand once for all. They vowed 
they would face the lions in their dens, and receive either consent 
to their union or the reverse from their hard-hearted relatives. 
They arrived at this decision after much deliberation and inward 
misgivings, because the uncles were obstinate ; and to voluntarily 
resign 5,000/. a year goes against human nature. The Park was 
entailed, but the Manor was not. 

‘Nevertheless I shall speak,’ said Pelham. 

‘ Do, said Clarissa, with a doubtful sigh. 

And he spoke. 

The hour he chose to make his important demand was the 
breakfast-hour, in which, I think, he made a mistake; as I have 
always noticed that people are either in the dumps or in a downright 
rage in the morning; and it is only when the sun has heated the 
day that geniality may be said to have set in. However, Pelham, 
whose heart was near his lips on this occasion, could not wait on 
prudence, but declared offhand and earnestly his desire to wed 
with Clarissa Blount. 

* Married !’ said Sir James, in a voice of horror largely mingled 
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with contempt. ‘Have I heard you aright, or have my ears 
deceived me? Did you say you wished to get married ?’ 

As he said this he got up from the breakfast-table, leaving the 
savoury morsel of toast he had reserved as a bonne bouche upon 
his plate—forgotten. He himself kept his face well-shaven, and 
Nature had done as much for his head, leaving only two insig- 
nificant tufts on either side of his skull. When angry or annoyed 
(which, to do him justice, was frequently) he would run his hands 
through these tufts, compelling them to stand upright, as though 
ordering them to come to his assistance. He did so now, and 
Pelham knew the battle had begun. 

‘I certainly did say so,’ returned he quietly, while struggling 
with an inclination to laugh. 

‘ And to that senseless chit, Clarissa Blount! Never, Pelham, 
never! You shall never marry Clarissa; you shall never marry 
anyone.’ 

‘But, my dear uncle, I must, and shall.’ 

‘You shall, sir, when I say you shan’t? Have I reared you for 
seven-and-twenty years to hear you say that? Do you think I 
don’t know what is best for you? Matrimony is a mockery, a 
- delusion, anda snare. Avoid it! Put it out of your head!’ 

Pelham was standing with his back to the fire. He had entire 
possession of the hearthrug. This is a proud position, and gives 
one a decided advantage. 

‘To oblige you I would do almost anything,’ he said cour- 
teously; ‘but unfortunately I cannot put Clarissa out of my 
heart.’ 

‘I am not speaking of your heart, sir—keep her there, by all 
means—but put matrimony out of your ead.’ 

‘ But I am fond of Clarissa, and she—is fond of me. We feel 
we could live together comfortably for any number of years. But 
without matrimony ! You will excuse me, Sir James, if I say 
your suggestions are somewhat broad, to say the least of them.’ 

‘Broad—nonsense! you know what I mean. Forget this 
young woman. Bea sensible boy. Go in for science, as I do, and 
be happy.’ 

‘I don’t think it would make me happy,’ said Pelham reflectively, 
trifling with his eyeglass. He liked to think himself short-sighted. 
‘I confess I don’t care for—for—grub—of the sort, at least, that 
you mean—and I do care for Clarissa, I am sorry, uncle, but I 
feel almost sure I shall marry her, whether you like it or not.’ 

‘You defy me!’ cried the old gentleman fiercely, speaking in 
such loud tones as argued well for the strength of his lungs. ‘ You 
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rely, perhaps, upon the entail. But know, sir, I shall cut you off; 
I shall leave you a beggar—I shall marry, sir !” 

Pelham played with his watch-chain, but made no reply, unless 
an irrepressible smile might be considered one. 

‘Ha, you smile!’ went on Sir James, growing every moment 
more frenzied. ‘You think, perhaps, I could not get a young and 
charming wife at my age. But I am not so old, sir, let me tell 
you—I am not so old as you seem to think.’ 

‘Old, my dear sir! On the contrary, I think you a wonder- 
fully young man—for your years. I feel assured any young woman 
in the country would gladly accept your hand—any, that is, except 
Clarissa. Knowing my wild infatuation for Miss Blount, I put 
you on your honour not to interfere with my hopes in that 
quarter.’ 

So saying, he beat a hasty and politic retreat, leaving Sir 
James actually foaming over this last and crowning piece of im- 
pertinence. 


Meantime, Clarissa, having screwed up her courage to the 
sticking-point, had broken her wishes to her uncle; and had been 
pooh-poohed vehemently. 

‘Tut,’ said Mr. Blount, ‘I am surprised at you, Clarissa. Do 
you think I would allow anything so disgraceful as a wedding in 
my house? Nonsense, my dear; you should know better. Besides, 
I care for you too much to sanction your committing such a bétise 
as matrimony.’ 

‘ But, dear uncle, I—love Pelham.’ 

‘Folly, child! All girls love their would-be husbands before- 
hand, or think they do. But does it last? I ask you, Clarissa, as 
a reasonable being, does it last? Look at the Smackbys and the 
Bangleys! Are not they all at loggerheads? While it is a matter 
of fact that the fireirons at the Clashers’ are commonly reported to 
be worn out, so constantly are they used by the master and mistress 
for offensive and defensive purposes.’ 

‘But, uncle, I am sure J should never take the poker to 
Pelham; and I know dear Pelham would die rather than exercise 
the tongs on me.’ 

‘ Perhaps—perhaps. But you would nag at each other in six 
months, and I know no weapon so hurtful as the tongue. Be 
content, Clarissa; stay here. At my death you shall inherit, not 
only all my money, but ’—in a low and deeply impressive tone—‘ my 
collection! I promise it—I swear it. Do not doubt my keeping 
my word.’ 

‘Oh! uncle—— 
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‘No thanks, my dear—not a word. It is priceless, I well know; 
but you have been a good girl in most ways. Give up this 
foolish idea. Devote yourself to Nature and all its glorious gifts, 
Scale the rocky mountains in search of fresh beauties! Roam 
through the woods in pursuit of the wandering bee! Grope in the 
earth after the wriggling worm! Prowl through brakes and 
uplands for the wary butterfly! See, Clarissa ’—drawing her 
excitedly towards a large cabinet full of drawers, all carefully 
marked and docketted—* see, you shall have even this—a rarity— 
a creature as yet unpossessed save by me !’ 

As he spoke he showed her a huge, unsightly insect, glutinous 
and leggy, safely impaled. 

‘ This shall be yours,’ he said in a slow and solemn tone. 

‘I don’t want it,’ said Clarissa. ‘ Horrid, ugly thing! I would 
rather have one kiss from Pelham than the whole of them put 
together!’ She said this vehemently, with a pout, and an unmis- 
takable show of tears. 

‘ Out, unhappy girl!’ cried Mr. Blount, shutting up his cherished 
trophy with a bang suggestive of indignation. ‘ You are be- 
witched—besotted. But for your own sake you must be cured of 
_ this infatuation.’ 

‘I don’t want to be cured,’ said this perverse girl, with a forlorn 
sob, and a rush of tears that ran all down her pretty cheeks; ‘1 
only want to be married.’ 

‘Never, with my permission.’ 

‘ You are a monster to refuse it,’ said Clarissa passionately. 

‘Leave the room,’ returned her uncle with considerable force. 
‘Go!’ Andas she obeyed him he turned back again to his adored 
possessions, murmuring in high disgust, ‘She must be lost—lost. 
To compare my priceless discovery with an obnoxious kiss— 


faugh !’ 


Pelham, hurrying through the wood in search of his beloved, 
encountered that young lady presently, seated on the top of the 
stile. That was their usual trysting-place. The tears were still 
wet upon her cheeks; she was altogether most disconsolate. 
Pelham was scarcely less so. 

‘You have bad news,’ said he, when he had given her a lover's 
greeting. 

‘ Very bad,’ with a dolorous sigh. ‘ And you?’ 

* Nething could be worse.’ 

‘ Oh, yes, dear, mine must be, because he may leave the Manor 
to whom he chooses; while you at least are safe, the Park being 
entailed.’ 
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‘That is all very well, said Pelham ruefully; ‘ but unfor- 
tunately Sir James has decided upon taking to himself a young 
and blushing bride; and where shall I be when the son and heir 
appears upon the scene ?’ 

‘He marry !’ said Clarissa; and then, in spite of herself, she 
burst out laughing. And PejJham joined her, and presently their 
mirth grew to such a pitch that they nearly fell off the stile. 

‘It is the best thing I ever heard in my life,’ said Clarissa, 
wiping her eyes. 

‘It may be, but it is true nevertheless. You should have seen 
his face when I put him on his honour not to propose to you. I 
am sure he will marry. You know how obstinate and persevering 
he is, and how unlikely to give in.’ 

‘What shall we do ?’ said Clarissa. 

‘Marry,’ said Pelham. ‘If the worst comes to the worst I 
have always that 500/. a year inherited from my mother. It isa 
come-down from thousands, I grant you.’ 

‘It is,’ she said thoughtfully, her chin resting on her hand. 

‘Do you shrink from it ?’ asked he, a suspicion of disappoint- 
ment in his tone. 

‘For your sake, yes,’ raising her clear eyes to his. ‘ For me, I 
should be as happy with you on 500/. as on 5,000/. a year, and you 
know it. But will yow never repent, or think of what you have 
lost ?’ , 

‘How dare you utter such heresies?’ said he, pinching the 
little shell-pink ear nearest him. ‘ For the future I forbid you to 
harbour such unholy thoughts. With you for my portion I shall 
be always rich. Besides ’—laughing—‘ the Temple of Fame is still 
open to me.’ (For several years he had enjoyed the proud position 
of a briefless barrister.) ‘Who knows but I shall sit upon the 
Woolsack yet ?’ 

‘Not unless you reform, you idle boy.’ 

‘With you for my Mentor I shall undoubtedly become a 
brilliant member of the Bar: I feel it—I know it,’ said Pelham, 
with exaggerated excitement. ‘I shall astonish the natives before 
I die.’ 

Much refreshed by this distant hope, they parted tenderly and 
went home. 


Pelham was right. Sir James’s threat was by no means an 
idle one. Incensed to an unusual degree by his nephew’s disregard 
of his express commands, he seriously and deliberately made up his 
mind to punish him by cutting him off from all chance of ever 
gaining the property. To achieve this end he would even sacrifice 
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himself. --- And, with his thoughts full of his coming marriage, he 
sallied-forth-in search of his trusty friend John Blount. 

Half-way he met him hurrying towards the Park, and instantly 
there followed a rush of confidences, terminating in Sir James’s fixed 
resolution to get a wife without loss of time. 

‘A wife!’ cried Mr. Blount, in a tone of the liveliest horror, 
while he turned, not so much pale as a delicate green—because his 
complexion inclined that way. 

‘ Yes, yes, yes, said Sir James testily, deciding not to notice 
the other’s dismay, ‘I shall punish him, sir, I shall punish him. 
He shall learn not only what it is to offend me, but the difference 
between 500/. and 5,000/. a-year. I shall marry, sir, instantly.’ 

We are all human; therefore all selfish, Mr. Blount had by 
this time arrived at the knowledge that it was his friend, not 
himself, who was to be made unhappy. There was great comfort 
in the reflection. And after all the naughty pair certainly ought to 
be made to feel their conduct ; and if Sir James really didn’t mind, 
and if—and if——— 

‘Nothing too young, I suppose?’ he said, with a deprecatory 
cough. 

‘No, certainly not a child; and yet—nothing too old either. 
Just a nice disparity. You will understand, because it is to you, 
old friend, I leave the task of finding a fitting bride.’ 

‘I shall do my best. But—pause, James, pause before you 
irretrievably ruin your . ; 

‘I shall not pause,’ said Sir James irascibly. ‘I shall teach 
him his duty even at the risk of my own peace.’ 

‘To-night I shall think over every woman I have the misfor- 
tune to know,’ replied Mr. Blount, seeing it was vain to argue, 
‘and you shall hear my opinion to-morrow.’ 

So they parted. 


Now, Pugglemore, although rich in old men, was poor in 
maidens—that is, young ones. Of spinsters on the shady side of 
forty it could, however, boast a considerable few. Of this latter 
class Miss Jemima Grant was a very principal feature. In the be- 
ginning of this story I mentioned Mr. Grant, but I did not mention 
Mr. Grant’s sister, which was a mistake, as she was by far the finer 
man of the two. Miss Jemima was the sister. 

Nature had moulded her on a large scale. She was strong in 
mind and body; specially in the former. She had small eyes and 
a huge mouth, and was remarkably nosy. Her ears were of luxu- 
riant growth ; her cheek-bones inclined towards her eyes. Her hair 
—such of it as grew on her head—was sparse and ill-favoured, but 
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elsewhere it sought to make up for its deficiencies, as on her chin 
flourished as thriving a beard as any young cornet might be proud 
of. Altogether, she was not prepossessing. 

She was the terror of her brother, with whom she resided. He 
was small and harmless, with a passion for gardening, especially 
kitchen gardening; and spent most of his days superintending 
the growth of such vegetables as contribute to the comfort of the 
inner man. His great hobby was cucumbers. Fortunately Miss 
Jemima had not seen fit to interdict this amusement. 

She had a large fortune entirely at her own disposal; and, 
strange as it may appear, it was on her Mr. Blount settled as a 
proper bride for his friend. She was thrifty, he argued; not quite 
forty ; a fine woman, who might still be the mother of several heirs ; 
and—and—would do as well as another. 

To do him justice, he had spent a sleepless night before coming 
to this conclusion. But once come to it, he assured himself she 
would be the right woman in the right place. Perhaps he thought 
the better of her because Mr. Grant and he were chums and had 
been boys together, and he had seen a good deal of Miss Jemima in 
his young days. And her nose had been shorter then and her 
temper longer, and the beard had not put in an appearance. 

Or perhaps he thought of her because just then he was writing 
to her brother about some wonderful cucumbers, the seeds for 
which he had procured, and was anxious to share. However it 
was, when he had finished his letter to Mr. Grant, he took up 
another sheet of paper and wrote to Sir James, advising him 
strongly to make Miss Jemima Lady King. 

Just as he had finished his writing Clarissa opened the door 
and came in. Her eyes were red, but her carriage was undaunted. 

‘ Writing, uncle?’ said she with perfect good-humour, though 
there was a little malice in her grey eyes. It was customary with 
her to read and sometimes write all her uncle’s correspondence, so 
he now thought nothing odd of her leaning on his shoulder and 
deliberately conning both the letters as they lay beneath her on 
the table innocent of envelopes. 

She smiled as she read about the cucumbers. 

‘How funny it does sound,’ she said, ‘and how queerly you 
express yourself! You should always let me write for you.’ And 
then she read the letter about Jemima. 

‘Poor Sir James!’ she said softly. ‘I wonder if she will bring 
all her pigs and that awful old pony with her tothe Park? Shall 
I fold them up for you, dear? You seem busy. What! going to 
write again? You will be over-fatigued.’ 
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Then she folded the letters neatly, put them in their envelopes, 
and laid them before Mr. Blount. 

‘Direct this to Sir James,’ she said. 

And he did so. 

‘ And this to Mr. Grant,’ she said. 

And he did likewise. 


The next day rose calm and smiling, giving no hint of the 
fearful storm with which it was to close. 

Sir James and his nephew, who ever since their rupture had 
not been on the sweetest terms, came down to breakfast uncon- 
scious of the bombshell that lay upon the breakfast-table. 

The post was in, and rested on the silver salver in the very 
centre of the cloth, as was the custom at the Park. 

It was a small post—so small, indeed, as to consist of one letter 
only. It was addressed to Sir James, and was directed in Mr. 
Blount’s straggling writing, that resembled nothing so much as the 
dying struggles of one of his own defunct grasshoppers. 

‘Hem!’ said Sir James uneasily, feeling rather frightened as 
he remembered his friend’s promise to write and let him know his 

decision. Taking up the letter, he adjusted his spectacles—with 
" so much care as suggested a desire on his part to delay the fatal 
moment—then opened it and read. 

He read it once. He read it twice. Three times he read it. 
His face grew a dusky red; his knees shook ; he tried to clear his 
throat, but a choking gasp alone came. 

At last he could endure it no longer. 

‘ Read that,’ he said, flinging the epistle across the table to his 
nephew, and thereby breaking his vow never again in life or death 
to address him of his own accord. 

Pelham, putting his eyeglass in hiseye, read out loud as follows :— 

Manor, Monday, 14th, 1877. 
My dear Sir,—A fter the last conversation we had together, you will be glad 
to hear that I have, without doubt, found the very thing that will suit you. I 
will describe to you what I mean in concise terms, and you can let me know if 
it is what you require. The name is Beaconsfield—very prolific; of a beau- 
tiful dark green skin; black spine; and a very small neck. These are the 
principal beauties. Pray let me know if it pleases you. 


Faithfully yours, 
Joun Brovunt. 


‘Cucumbers,’ said Pelham to himself, who was something of a 
gardener ; but seeing his uncle’s agitated face, and being naturally 
desirous of revenge, he held his peace. 

‘Well!’ said Sir James, in a very agony of suspense. 
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‘I confess I don’t understand it,’ returned Pelham, turning the 
letter round and round with a fine show of bewilderment. 

‘Not understand it? What do you mean by that, Pelham ? 
After all the education I have thrown away upon you, you calmly 
tell me you don’t understand the Queen’s English! I insist on 
your understanding it, sir. In what light does it strike you?’ 

‘Well, perhaps it might be styled a little indecent,’ said 
Pelham slowly. ‘I presume he alludes to the—a—lady you intend 
marrying ; and in doing so he mentions her spine. I don’t wish 
to impugn either the good taste or the moral character of your 
friend, Sir James; but how on earth could he know the colour of 
her spine ?’ 

‘You are a fool!’ roared Sir James. ‘Don’t you see it isa 
gross piece of impertinence ? He thinks to make a jest of it. Be- 
cause I am not a young jackanapes such as—such as you——’ 

(* Thank you.’) 

‘I am to be made a butt of. But I'll let ’°em see—— 

‘I really do not think the thing savours of a jest,’ said Pelham 
seriously, regarding the unlucky note again. ‘It seems quite 
bond fide. There is no accounting for tastes. Who knows ?—Mr, 
Blount himself may have a fancy for black spines, and small necks, 
and—and all the rest of it.’ 

* Hold your tongue, Pelham.’ 

‘I will, sir. I am sorry I offend you; but you asked my opinion. 
And yet, my dear uncle’— pausing on his way to the door, and 
speaking in a solemn tone—‘ I do not believe I am doing my duty 
by you unless I entreat you earnestly to hesitate before imperil- 
ling the whole happiness of your existence by placing yourself in 
the power of a person rejoicing in a—black spine !’ 

He sank his voice to a whisper, and closed the door with some 
precipitancy behind him. 


Two hours later Mr. Blount rushed in, white and terror- 
stricken; whereupon ensued an awfulscene. But everything paled 
before the news he brought. 

Miss Jemima had read the letter addressed to her brother— 
but meant for Sir James—and which so unluckily and myste- 
riously had got into the wrong envelope. In it Mr. Blount had not 
described her in exactly glowing language, and the result may Le 
imagined. 

She had instantly despatched a note to him desiring him to 
meet her without fail at Sir James King’s house that day, at two 
o'clock precisely, as she had ‘something to say to both gentlemen.’ 

‘It is positively awful, said poor Mr. Blount, with tears in his 

D 
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eyes. ‘I wrote of her in such a way as—as—I certainly would 
not care for her to see. I said something to the effect that you 
need not mind her beard, as there is now a famous capillary powder 
warranted to remove the stoutest crop of hair in five minutes. Oh! 
oh! What shall I do? ’j 

‘On your own head be it,’ said Sir James cruelly. ‘* What! did 
you imagine I would wed with a Tartar like that? Man, you 
must have taken leave of your senses.’ 

‘ You desired me to write ; 

* But not of her.’ 

‘ Well, there is no use in quarrelling about it. I said in that 
letter that, as you were on the look-out for a wife, she would suit 
you ; and of course, having read it, she will insist on being Lady 
King.’ 

‘Never! She shall walk over my dead body first !’ 

Here Pelham and Clarissa (who had accompanied her uncle to 
the Park, seeing him almost deranged, and being in truth a little 
frightened at the mischief she had done by displacing the letters) 
entered the room, and were instantly taken into confidence by both 
old gentlemen. 

‘See what he has done by extreme carelessness,’ said Sir James 
" severely. 

‘How can I make reparation?’ asked the other penitently, 
seeing the new-comers rather against him. 

‘By marrying her yourself, declared Sir James solemnly. 
‘She has always had a penchant for you. You can now redeem 
your stupidity by coming to the front and wedding her.’ 

‘For me—-a weakness for me!’ indignantly. ‘ And how shown, 
may I ask? 1 never spoke five words to her in the last ten years.’ 

‘They must have been five very effective words,’ said Sir James 
sardonically. ‘There is no use your blinding yourself to the truth, 
Blount. All the world knows she has had her eye on you for the 
past six years. Ask your niece if it isn’t a fact.’ 

‘Dear uncle, I am afraid it is only too true,’ murmured 
Clarissa in tones of the deepest commiseration._ 

‘I don’t care where her eyes have been,’ said Mr. Blount, now 
driven to desperation. ‘ Nothing on earth shall induce me to marry 
anyone. And ; 

‘It is just two o'clock,’ said Pelham dismally. 

‘Ah!’ said Sir James, with a start. 

‘Oh!’ groaned John Blount from his heart. 

‘And here she is!’ said Pelham in a low and freezing tone. 

There was a simultaneous rush to the window. Yes—there 
she was ! 
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Bonier, nosier, more angular than ever, with a portentous 
frown upon her brow, she drove up the avenue in full view of the 
unhappy culprits. She was seated in the high vehicle—of name 
and pattern unknown—that in her great-great-grandfather’s time 
had been in use, and had been a second-hand purchase even then, 
—and was evidently full of purpose. 

Horror and dismay came in her train, and settled upon the 
little group standing in the window above her. 

A cold dew came out upon Sir James’s brow; Mr. Blount grew 
apoplectic ; Clarissa looked thoroughly alarmed; while Pelham, 
standing behind them, was fighting with a wild desire for laughter. 

‘ Blount,’ said Sir James presently, ‘I hope by this time you 
see what is the only honourable course left open to you. I hope 
you intend going down instantly to propose to that deeply injured 
lady.’ Here he took the high and moral tone. 

‘A fig for honour,’ said old Blount, with an irreverent snap of 
the first finger and thumb—misfortune rendering him depraved. 
‘ You said you wanted a wife, and now—— 

‘Miss Grant is in the drawing-room,’ announced a servant at 
this moment with startling and abominable opportuneness. 

‘ Blount, you had better go down and see her,’ said Sir James. 

‘I won't,’ replied Mr. Blount emphatically. 

‘You are a coward, sir.’ 

‘I am, sir. Where that woman is concerned I confess myself 
devoid of pluck.’ 

‘ Pelham, what is to be done?’ said his uncle, appealing to him, 
with tears in his eyes. ‘What can I say? I know if I go down 
that woman will marry me in spite of myself, as sure as I am here. 
Pelham, can’t you do something ?’ 

‘I can,’ said Pelham, taking Clarissa’s hand and leading her 
up to the two old men. ‘I will make a bargain with you. If 
you will consent to give Clarissa to me, and me to Clarissa, I will 
undertake to send Miss Jemima home in good temper, and restore 
to you the letter that has caused all this annoyance.’ 

Even then they hesitated ;—with destruction staring them in 
the face, they could not bring themselves to accept such conditions. 
They regarded each other fixedly, they wavered, and then 

An impatient bell rang loudly through the house. The 
drawing-room door (which was exactly opposite that of the library, 
in which they all stood, transfixed with horror) was thrown open, 
and the stentorian sound of Miss Jemima’s lungs made itself heard. 

‘Is no one at home?’ she asked, addressing a petrified 
attendant. ‘AmI to be kept here allday? I shall not leave until 
I see Sir James King.’ 

D2 
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Sir James turned a shade paler, and looked as though he could 
have fallen upon his friend’s shoulder and wept through sheer 
funk, but for the appearance of the thing. There was a hushed 
pause. 

‘Miss Jemima seems impatient,’ said Pelham suggestively. 
‘Am J to see her, sir—or will you—or, perhaps, Mr. Blount , 

‘Go, go. We give in. Hurry, boy.’ 

‘Hurry, my dear, dear Pelham,’ gasped the two delinquents. 
And Pelham, pressing Clarissa’s hand, went out to interview the 
terrible person who was marching impatiently up and down the 
pretty drawing-room at the Park. 

What he said to her, or how he said it, matters little. He 
triumphed. Either Miss Jemima was averse to matrimony with 
Sir James, or else the thought had never struck her ; but she did 
not once touch on the subject of marriage, and flung the offending 
letter to the young man, on a slight hint from him, as though its 
near contact insulted her. 

She certainly muttered something about a horsewhipping that 
was to come off in the market-place on the first available oppor- 
tunity, in which she was to play the part of executioner, Mr. Blount 
. that of victim; but even this vengeance she consented to forego, 
when the young lawyer’s silver tongue had been brought to bear 
upon her. 

Then she rose and made for the triumphal chariot that was to 
convey her back to the Grange. 

In the. hall, however, she made a last pause, and faced her 
companion. 

‘ You may tell Sir James,’ she said in tones that struck cold to 
the hearts of the three listeners in the library, making them shiver 
in their shoes where they stood (I am ashamed to confess it), close 
to the keyhole, ‘ you may tell him it was well for him I did not 
make up my mind to accept the situation and marry him; for 
had I done so I should undoubtedly have led him to the altar, 
whether he liked it or not.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it, madam,’ said Pelham meekly. ‘I regret you 
did not think of it. I feel assured your acceptance of Sir James as 
a husband would now be the only thing that could console him for 
the grief he endures at having (however unintentionally) caused 
you the slightest annoyance. Perhaps—you still—might think of 
it ?’—diffidently. 

(*Oh! scoundrel! he will spoil it all!’ said Sir James, shaking 
his fist in the air in mingled fear and rage.) 

‘Go in, young man,’ said Miss Jemima,‘goin. You are a 
fashionable liar—one of the worst things going. I dare say if I 
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encouraged you, you would tell me next you “would find great 
happiness in marrying me yourself.’ 

‘I should indeed,’ said Pelham earnestly, ‘ but unfortunately I 
am well aware I am beneath your notice.’ 

(‘ Oh, traitor!’ murmured Clarissa.) 

‘You are a humbug,’ said Miss Jemima, smiling grimly; and 
Pelham, having handed her courteously into the fossil remains of 
the family conveyance, went back to the library. 

‘And so I won my Géneviéve—my bright, my beauteous 
bride,”’ he quoted gaily, entering excitedly, and flinging the com- 
promising letter to the two old gentlemen, who grabbed it with a 
thankful sigh. 

And then he took Clarissa in his arms and kissed her boidly 
under the very noses of the scandalised old bachelors; while 
Clarissa blushed generously until she was all aglow as the heart of 
a summer rose, though none the less did she return the kiss with 
heartfelt interest. 

‘Never say I won’t make my fortune at the Bar, uncle,’ Pelham 
said, laughing. ‘To-day I have pleaded and won a cause that you 
at least considered hopeless. Clarissa, I shall make a fortune for 
you yet.’ 

‘No need, my boy, no need,’ said Sir James, coming forward. 


‘Henceforth the Park is yours. I have had enough of matrimony.’ 
‘And so have I,’ said Mr. Blount, who still looked pensive. 
‘Clarissa, the Manor is yours.’ 





J Wonder, 


Bonny, tender, girlish face : 
When it loses the first grace 
Of its girlhood, will the charm 
Vanish then? Alas, what harm 
Time can do with but a touch, 
When its freshness is so much 
To the beauty of a face : 
How he makes it common-place ! 
Drawing wrinkles here and there ; 
This one grief and that one care ; 
Brushing out the tempting glow 
Of the roses in the snow. 

I wonder— 
When the bloom is brushed away, 
Will there be Some one to say, 
‘It is lovelier, dear, to-day’? 


Gold-brown hair blown every way ; 
Will it ever turn to grey, 
And forget to kiss a brow 
Grown less smooth and fair than now? 
Will it cease to curl and shine, 
And look—merely brown, like mine, 
Afterwhile? And if, some day, 
Gold-haired children round her play, 
Will they wonder, if they’re told— 
‘ Mamma’s hair was once as gold’? 
Oh! be slow to touch it, Time, 
With thy silent, silvering rime. 

I wonder— 
If it ever changes white, 
Will Somebody find it bright 
As this summer, bronzed with light? 


Loving, true eyes, clear and brown ; 
Will they ever falter down? 

Now they lift up, joyously, 

Like young flowers to the sky. 
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I WONDER. 


Will there creep, through coming years, 
Into them, the mist of tears. 
That has dimmed all happy eyes ? 
If, somewhere, there unseen lies 
Any gift or hope to keep 
Eyes that never they should weep, 
Bring, O Time, the blesséd gift ! 
Let the sweet eyes always lift. 
I wonder— 
When dark waters touch her feet, 
If tear-dimmed those eyes shall meet 
Eyes that find them just as sweet. 


Happy life! I, smiling, read 

In the fair face all I need 

To disclose the sunny tale: 

Not a care to make it pale; 

Not a pleasure that has died ; 

Not a longing unsupplied ; 

Not a sorrow nursed within ; 

Not the shadow of a sin ; 

God, not Time, must keep her now. 

If He guard the soul, the brow 

Will be free, the hope secure, 

The wish generous, the heart pure. 
I wonder— 

If—when all this life is past, 

Mortal beauty overcast— 

Christ will find her fair at last. 











An Caster Holiday. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 


OncE upon a time—long ago, when I was young and beautiful—I 
had three maiden aunts, who were neither the one nor the other, 
but from whom I had great expectations. They are dead now, and 
have left me only their memory: but while they lived I had no- 
thing to reproach myself with upon the score of dutiful attention 
to their wishes. They used to confess, themselves, that there never 
was such a nephew as ‘ dear Tom,’ and (so far as he is concerned) 
there never will be. I have done with aunts and uncles. This, 
however, is a digression; I am about to describe a little expedition, 
slight in itself, but followed by serious consequences, which took 
place in those far-back days when Youth and Hope—sirong and 
sanguine Hope, which supported me under all my trials—linked 
hand in hand together, and carried me, so to speak ‘ Kingcoach,’ 
. along the rugged path of duty. 

Aunt Betsy was my favourite—though I now think she was the 
worst of them, because she pretended that I was her favourite, and 
in the end left all her money to a Japanese mission. She was tall 
and stately, and always carried (even in winter) an enormous fan, 
with which she was accustomed to tap the hands and wrists of her 
acquaintances in a playful manner, to express a sort of agreeable 
reproach. In later years she used sototap mine. ‘ Oh Tom, what 
a naughty boy you are!’ she would say, when I attempted a stroke 
of satire. At an earlier epoch in my career she had indeed been 
wont to rap my knuckles with it pretty smartly ; but I was weak 
enough to forget and forgive, in consideration of what she was to 
do for me eventually. However, I bear no malice, and hope she has 
got her fan now, for I guess she’ll want it. 

Aunt Betsy was the most distinguished-looking of the three 
sisters, and dressed in what was at one time no doubt the height of 
fashion ; only the style of her attire never altered. It comprised, 
in the daytime, a good deal of steel and beading, which clanged 
as she moved, like the accoutrements of Phcebus Apollo, and shone 
in the sun like chain armour. In the evening she wore very little 
—I used to think very much too little (I wish I had told her so: 
it might have done her good, and, as it happened, would have done 
me no harm), but she was the youngest of the three by some years, 
and the others, cherishing the notion that she was still a girl, rather 
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encouraged her in being—well—slightly draped. It is but fair to 
say that, perhaps with a view of compensation, she wore several 
ostrich feathers in her hair, which gave her head the appearance 
of a nest scanty in itself and occupied by birds much too large 
for it. 

Aunt Rhoda was the genius of the family: though not comely 
to the physical eye, she was supposed to possess an intellect that 
rose tosublimity. In the Keepsake of 1822 there were some verses 
from her pen called ‘ The Insect and the Swallow,’ which, she once 
informed me, in a moment of misplaced confidence, she thought the 
world would not willingly let die. In order to assist in keeping it 
alive, she carried the volume that contained it wherever she went, 
and would read it aloud ‘ by desire.’ I am afraid, with a view to 
conciliation, I once committed it to memory, though, thanks to 
healing Time, I have long forgotten it. She was licentious—in a 
poetic sense—for I remember she made ‘ Swallow’ rhyme with 
‘To-morrow.’ Being stout and scant of breath—a circumstance 
which I am thankful to say used to shorten her recitations, and 
since it was her opinion that verse should always have the aid of 
the human voice—she would often make me read to her out of 
Paradise Lost, and Young’s Night Thoughts, poems to which she 
was much attached, and which she considered of equal merit. 

Aunt Rachel was the kindest-hearted and most womanly of the 
three sisters, but she had a very masculine air, and even wore 
moustachios. She was exceedingly tall and thin, from which cir- 
cumstance, Rhoda, if her sensitive nature chanced to be ruffled, 
would address her, when only members of the family were present, 
as ‘Maypole.’ She was the Pole, however, without the May, her 
appearance being forlorn in the extreme: her whitey-brown hair 
was arranged in long ringlets, and she had a curious habit of 
devouring slips of paper, to which, I believe, she owed her 
cadaverous appearance. This eccentricity was not exhibited to 
strangers, but she made no stranger of me; and I have seen her 
clear the spills from a high mantelpiece, just as the giraffe crops 
the spring leaves of the tall trees in ‘The Zoo.’ 

As a counterpoise to this weakness, Aunt Rachel had really 
quite a variety of accomplishments: she could paint screens, and 
adorn them with gold leaf, in what she confidently believed to be 
the Chinese manner; she made all sorts of lace, and on her travels 
carried strange instruments about with her for that purpose, which 
excited much astonishment in the minds of chambermaids; above 
all, she drew from nature (of whom, I will do her the justice to say, 
she was no servile copyist), and it was to this last circumstance 
that I owed no small a portion of my slavery, 
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For though Aunt Betsy was fond of gadding about, and Aunt 
Rhoda nourished the idea that travel enlarged her mind, it was 
chiefly owing to Aunt Rachel’s craving for new objects for her 
pencil, that the sisters were always touring about the country like 
three Dr. Syntaxes in search of the picturesque ; and although their 
ages—or, at all events, their united ages—might have well made 
them independent of a male convoy, they always preferred to have 
one, and that one was always, and without exception, my unworthy 
self, 

I had fortunately a commercial calling, which protected me at 
most times, and in the summer I fled like a bird across the 
Channel, which they never ventured to cross; but at Easter it was 
expected that I should take my few days’ holiday in their company. 
Their expectations were not disappointed, for I always did so, and 
very melancholy holidays they were. I acted as their courier as 
well as their cavalier, and the amount of luggage that I had to look 
after was considerable. Aunt Betsy had whole arks filled with 
fashionable costumes; Aunt Rhoda took bales of books (of which 
‘Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary,’ you may be sure, was one); and 
Aunt Rachel had easels, canvases, and the materials for her lace 
manufactory. They chose their own locality; but, if it failed to 
meet their wishes, always thought it ‘odd’ that I could not have 
informed myself of its disadvantages beforehand (as if I had been a 
gazetteer incarnate) and saved them ‘much inconvenience and ex- 
penditure.’ That was always their phrase, and, as they paid my 
expenses, it was rather a disagreeable one. Nothing but the 
strongest sense of Duty (and Hope, divine Hope) could have in- 
duced me to put up with such treatment. 

One fatal spring-time, when they were consulting in my pre- 
sence as to their Easter ramble—they always called it ‘a ramble,’ 
as though we had been three girls and a boy going to look for 
blackberries—I chanced to say I had heard Ripstone in Devon- 
shire spoken of as a picturesque locality. I don’t know who told 
me so, and I don’t want to remember, for I have arrived at a time 
of life when one wishes to forget injuries, and to be at peace with 
one’s fellow-creatures ; but some imbecile of my acquaintance had 
stated the fact, and I repeated it. 

‘That must be where the Ripstone Pippins come from,’ ex- 
claimed Aunt Rhoda rapturously. ‘ Oh the flowering orchards, oh 
the fertile leas !” 

‘I am not sure,’ said I; ‘I think that Ripstone is spelt with a 
b;’ for I had learnt to be prudent in any recommendation of a 
locality; on the other hand, it was necessary never to throw cold 
water on Aunt Rhoda’s enthusiasm, or I might have added that 
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in early April one cannot be positively certain of finding orchards 
in flower. 

That was all I said about the place, on my sacred word of honour, 
and all I had to do with their choice of it for their * ramble.’ 

A week afterwards, I received the information from Aunt 
Rachel (who was the eldest, and had therefore to arrange matters of 
detail, though Betsy was the leading spirit) that Ripstone had 
been fixed upon for our Easter quarters. ‘We are told,’ she 
wrote, ‘that it is lovely, and the climate all that can be desired 
at this season of the year. It is eight miles from any railway, 
which guarantees its quiet seclusion. The guide-book speaks of 
“600 feet of perpendicular cliffs of red sandstone,” rising on each 
side of the little town; of “an old-fashioned hotel,” at which 
kindly secure the usual rooms (I hope it will be worthy of my 
sketch-book—a gabled roof, my dear Tom, let us hope, with ivy), 
and of “an unrivalled champaign.” We are all on the tip-toe of 
expectation. I know you will not mind being at our house some- 
what before our own time of departure—say an hour—and carry- 
ing our ¢mpedimenta on your cab.’ 

I did ‘mind,’ of course, but that was ‘no matter, at least to 
them: I promised compliance, and wrote at once for the ‘ usual 
rooms ;’ namely, ‘ large sitting room commanding extensive pro- 
spect, and four good bedrooms, two of them opening into one 
another ’—for in the lonely night Aunt Rhoda was nervous. In 
course of post, I received the assurance—I use that word advisedly 
—that these apartments would be reserved for us, and on the 
Thursday morning we started. Express trains did not travel so 
rapidly in those days as at present, and we were many hours on 
the journey; and journeys with my aunts had their inconveni- 
ences. If the windows were closed, Aunt Rhoda became seriously 
indisposed—I hardly know how to express it, but very much so 
indeed; if one was opened, Aunt Betsy would observe at short 
intervals, and with an intolerable air of resignation, ‘I am catch- 
ing my death.’ They each had their way by turns; but what J 
suffered, between them—for they had not good tempers, and only — 
agreed in regarding me as the cause of all their troubles—cannot 
be expressed in words. 

It makes me wild to think that I might have made myself 
perfectly comfortable on such occasions and smoked all the way, 
without fear of consequences, if I could only have foreseen the future. 
However, to my tale. 

At Ripstone Road Station, Aunt Rhoda was taken out in astate 
of collapse, and Aunt Betsy speechless from premonitory bronchitis. 
This state of things I was quite accustomed to: but what was a 
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novel experience to me was that no fly had been sent for us from 
the Royal Hotel, Ripstone, Devon; as a matter of fact, it didn’t 
possess one; but I did not know that, and had therefore to submit 
to Aunt Rachel’s reproaches. It was ‘so like Tom’s selfishness 
not to have secured a carriage ; what did he care if both his poor 
aunts died in that horrid omnibus, if only he could have his pipe 
outside ’ 

But I did not have my pipe outside, on account of the luggage, 
chiefly that of my three aunts, which, though piled up on the roof 
of the little omnibus in quite a perilous manner, overflowed the seats 
outside and filled them. No: I had to get inside, and perforce to 
watch every contortion of Aunt Rhoda’s countenance, as each new 
box or portmanteau was thumped down over our heads. ‘ Oh dear, 
oh dear,’ she would groan, ‘ another crash! That last went through 
my head.’ 

‘It’s shocking,’ answered Aunt Betsy hoarsely (her uvula had 
become so enlarged, she said, that she could not speak, though 
in her desire for sympathy she had more than once asked us to look 
at it. I had said, ‘It is indeed very much elongated,’ but I had 
seen nothing but her tongue). 

‘It’s shocking to keep us in the cold like this, when a cart could 
‘be sent for the luggage. Oh, can’t Tom do anything ?’ 

Then Aunt Rachel would cast up her hands and eyes as much 
as to say, ‘ Tom has done enough—that is, in the way of mischief— 
no one need look for help from Tom.’ 

Presently, when we thought we were really about to start, and 
the little omnibus seemed quite full, an invalid gentleman (invalids 
are the chief import of Ripstone, and also the export: only they 
go back worse) was hoisted in by two railway porters. 

‘This is intolerable,’ muttered Aunt Betsy. ‘ Only what one 
might expect in a public conveyance,’ replied Aunt Rachel: while 
Aunt Rhoda murmured something about ‘ Infectious Disorders,’ 
which so alarmed them both that I believe they would have got out 
and walked, if it had been possible. The addition of the invalid 
forbade individual motion by wedging us all together as tight as 
figs in a drum. 

That eight miles of road was a terrible business, and glad indeed 
was I when we began to jolt and rumble over the stones of Ripstone ; 
only our journey was by no means over, because the omnibus, bein g 
a public servant, called at private houses to drop passengers, and 
leave parcels at the baker’s and the grocer’s, in complete indifference 
to the wishes of the three important personages it was conveying 
to the Royal Hotel ; and all that time Aunt Rachel (who was the 
only one who had the strength for it) was addressing me in such 
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terms as would have been hardly justifiable had I been a professional 
murderer. 

When we did stop at the ‘ Royal,’ Aunt Betsy insisted upon 
our moving on again. ‘ That never could be our hotel; there must 
be some dreadful mistake : I was to make them drive on to a better 
one.’ ‘ Well, mum, you won’t find it in Ripstone,’ said the con- 
ductor simply, ‘ for this ere is not only the best, but the only one.’ 

The ‘ Royal’ might be, as the guide-book had said, ‘old- 
fashioned,’ but it was not ‘ gable-roofed’ nor yet ‘ ivied,’ as Aunt 
Rachel had fondly pictured. It was a mouldy-looking, but very 
commonplace, commercial inn. The landlord did not welcome 
us at the door for the excellent reason that he could not be in two 
places at once, and he happened to be the driver of the omnibus: 
but the landlady, a very keen-looking dame, ushered my three 
aunts into a large low-roofed parlour on the ground floor, the 
atmosphere of which was distinctly impregnated with tobacco. 

‘But where is our private sitting-room?’ asked Aunt Betsy 
haughtily. 

‘This is it. The best in the house, ma’am,’ returned the 
landlady sturdily. 

‘Tom,’ gasped Aunt Rhoda, sinking on the horse-hair sofa, 
‘tell her—tell this——’ here she caught the landlady’s eye, and 
quailed before it—‘ tell this excellent woman that you have written 
from town to secure rooms—you have written, have you not, sir?’ 
she added suddenly, in a very different tone. 

‘My dear Aunt, of course I have. There is, no doubt, some 
error. This is evidently the coffee-room ;’ of which indeed, since 
it contained about eight tables, there could be no sort of doubt. 

‘ There is no coffee-room at the “ Royal,” all are private rooms,’ 
returned the indomitable female. ‘The first-floor apartments 
have been engaged months ago.’ 

There was a groan from the window, where Aunt Rachel’s 
artistic eyes had been investigating the view. There was the sea, 


grey and leaden-looking; a bench with three wooden legs, and a . 


man with one wooden leg sitting upon it (like a classical riddle) ; 
and two puppies at play. When the man and the puppies should 
go away, it was clear that nothing would remain of the ‘ extensive 
prospect’ I had so particularly bespoken, save the leaden sea. 

‘Our bedrooms,’ suddenly exclaimed Aunt Betsy, not as 
Napoleon III. expressed his hopes that ‘all might yet be made 
straight,’ but in the tone of one who would know the worst. 
‘ Please to. show us our bedrooms.’ 

From motives of delicacy I of course remained below, but in 
my mind’s eye I saw those bedrooms; small, fusty, and looking 
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out on a back yard. The best in the house could hardly be good, 
and the best of course went with the first-floor sitting-room. 
There was a long and ominous silence; and then the shrill voice 
of our landlady cut its way down to the coffee-room through every 
obstacle, ‘If you don’t like ’em you may leave’em.’ I am not 
sure, by-the-by, whether it was not ‘lump ’em.’ ‘There’s plenty 
more as will be glad to have ’em this moment.’ 

Then my three aunts came down, subjugated as regarded the 
landlady (to whom, indeed, they had had to surrender at discre- 
tion), but very much otherwise as respected myself. Aunt Rhoda 
was in tears because her room did not open into that of her sisters, 
which ‘Tom had promised it should do. Her door had not even 
a bolt, and she was sure she should never sleep a wink.’ As to 
my bedroom—though that of course was of no consequence—it 
was a sloping garret at the top of the house, the only means of 
ventilating which was by opening a skylight. 

The dinner was dreadful; and it was certain that the guide-book’s 
eulogy on the ‘ unrivalled champaign’ did not apply to the Rip- 
stone cellars. It was eaten in solemn silence; I was not even, as 
usual, directed to say grace over it; after Tom’s conduct (al- 
. though I had no more to do with their misfortunes than the black 
cat who visited me a few hours afterwards through that skylight), 
they were doubtless of opinion that it would be blasphemy to 
entrust him with such an office. 

At the conclusion of the meal, Aunt Betsy, who was generally 
the pink of propriety, felt so exhausted as to necessitate her lying 
down on the sofa, her ankles decently covered with an anti- 
macassar, and her ostrich plumes surmounting the horse-hair 
cushion as a willow weeps over a tomb. Aunt Rhoda commenced 
poetical composition—the beginning of an ode to ‘the blood- 
stained cliffs’ we were to see on the morrow; and Aunt Rachel 
went on with a rose in lace work, which had already ‘taken a 
longer time to reach maturity than if it had been a real one. I 
noticed, before taking up my book, that she was sitting with her 
shoes off, though happily, as it turned out, that was not visible to 
the casual spectator. 

Nothing was heard but the scratch of the pen of the poetess and 
the drip of the rain outside—for it had turned out a wet evening— 
when suddenly the door opened, without the least warning, and in 
came a gentlemanly-looking stranger, in slippers, and with some- 
thing in his hand which he proceeded to arrange very carefully on the 
fender with a view to drying it (at the time, we all believed it to 
be a pair of socks, but it afterwards turned out to be his gloves); 
after which he stood with his back to the fire and dried himself. 
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Aunt Betsy did not dare move a muscle, lest the antimacassar 
should reveal her ankles, but the ostrich feathers were strangely 
agitated ; she seemed to me to be having a quiet fit. 

Aunt Rhoda’s situation appeared even worse ; her pen fell from 
her hand, and her jaw dropped like one in extremis. Aunt 
Rachel, scarlet, furtively engaged herself in recovering her shoes 
with her stockinged feet. 

As for me, I was speechless with suppressed mirth: if I had 
uttered a word, I must have roared outright : in which case, I knew 
I never should be forgiven. Hope, divine Hope, alone sustained me 
in this painful and congested condition. Presently I arose, and 
left the room ‘in the most cowardly manner,’ as I was afterwards 
told—and informed the waiter of what had taken place: that a 
gentleman had evidently mistaken our private apartment for the 
coffee-room : and he beckoned him out. Then arose a storm of 
invective against Tom, in the middle of which reappeared the 
stranger, come to apologise and recover his gloves. ‘It had always 
been the coffee-room,’ he said, ‘ until that evening.’ 

To see my aunts listening to these regrets, and acknowledging 
them in their most gracious manner, while conscious of their state 
of dishabille, was a picture that will never fade from my memory 
(indeed, it ought not, for it cost me about 15,000/.). Aunt 
Rachel, who had only recovered one shoe, was especially affable— 
until the gentleman took his leave, and I was left to her tender 
mercies. 

On the morrow, I rose early from a sleepless couch, and went 
out on tothe beach. It wasa fine day, but over both cliffs hung an 
impenetrable mist. I trembled to see Aunt Rachel sharpening 
her pencils after breakfast, for there was nothing except the three- 
legged seat to sketch. Aunt Rhoda had also got out her poetical 
notebook, but that did not so much distress me: she did not need 
to behold the objects of her descriptions, since her divine afflatus 
came from within. 

‘I suppose this mist will clear away as the day gets on,’ ob- 
served Aunt Betsy, ‘else we might just as well have remained in © 
town.’ 

‘As well?’ echoed Aunt Rhoda, with a scornful look in my 
direction; ‘I should say ten thousand times better; nothing but 
the most exceptional beauty of scenery can compensate for what 
has happened to us.’ Aunt Rachel murmured something about 
‘an outrage upon decency ’—I think in connection with her shoe. 

I had the misfortune, pending the rising of the mist, to propose 
a walk on the beach; it was composed of large round stones, and 
possessed no objects of interest whatsoever. The principal drain 
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of the town had been so contrived as to fall artistically;through a 
cleft in the rocks, but there was no doubt of its real character, 
There were no shells and no sand. I noticed two iron tea-kettles, 
in a frightful state of decay, above the high-water line, and at 
these the inhabitants of Ripstone appeared to throw stones from 
morning to night. My aunts declined with warmth to join in 
this amusement, and complained that the beach twisted their 
ankles. I therefore proposed a walk in the country. Unfortunately 
there was no way out of Ripstone except up hill, and wherever the 
ground rose about twenty feet above the sea level there hung the 
mist. At midday it was as thick as ever. (We explored a good 
deal of the country during that Easter holiday, but never saw above 
a few yards of it at a time.) 

The second day was like the first: there was no rain—the 
Ripstone folks congratulate themselves on having very little rain— 
but also no cliffs. To attempt to climb them was to take a Turkish 
bath—with this additional aid to perspiration, that you were in 
terror of falling over them at any moment without knowing it. 
My three aunts were in despair. Aunt Betsy’s fashionable apparel 
was utterly thrown away in such a locality: for an instant only it 
could dazzle the passing spectator: she sparkled, and was then 
exhaled—a perfect maiden of the mist. Aunt Rhoda was obliged 
for very shame to desist from describing in immortal verse the 
beauties she had never seen, and which we knew she had never 
seen: if only a glimpse of either of those ‘blood-stained cliffs’ 
had been vouchsafed us, it would have been sufficient for the eye 
of genius; but it never was. There were photographs of them in 
the town, but how obtained I know not. Science has great re- 
sources; and there is a discovery called ‘ the instantaneous process,” 
by which perhaps they were taken. Since the original was denied 
to us, I suggested Aunt Rhoda’s writing her projected ode to the 
photograph ; but that only made her angry. Aunt Rachel would 
sit on the three-legged bench, with her sketch-book in her hands 
for hours, in hopes of some propitious moment ; but it never came. 

Spurred on by the remonstrances of my relatives, I took the 
views of the population as to what had become of the cliffs, and 
whether their absence was temporary or permanent. The answers 
were most contradictory. ‘Sometimes you saw them and some- 
times you didn’t,’ said one. 

‘ My good friend,’ replied I, ‘I need not ask when you dow’t see 
them, but at what times are they visible ?’ 

He said ‘ it was impossible to say.’ 

His intelligence had no doubt been affected by the atmosphere 
of the place. 
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Another said, ‘It’s the season of the year. If you will come 
down at midsummer you will—very likely—see those cliffs.’ 

I thanked him, but in my inmost soul felt strong and confident 
that no such temptation would suffice to bring me back to Rip- 
stone. 

A third assured me that he knew a truthful man who had seen 
the cliffs, though he himself had never seen them with any dis- 
tinctness. 

‘ And how long have you been staying here ?’ I asked. 

‘Staying here, sir? I live here: I’m the curate.’ 

Whatever may have been that man’s defects as a clergyman, he 
must have had faith. 

I am bound to say that one man was much more earnest than 
the rest, and gave his testimony that, though himself an inhabi- 
tant of the spot, he had never seen that mist upon those cliffs 
before ; it was altogether exceptional and abnormal ; and we might 
take his word for it that there would be no mist to-morrow. 

But then this man was our landlord. 

On the sixth day we left Ripstone in a very limp and draggle- 
tailed condition. The well-known effects of mist in exaggerating 
objects, had been painfully apparent in the Hotel bill; and such 
things as we had had to pay for! (I especially remember the salad 
oil, which was brought in a jar, such as fishermen use for keep- 
ing gentles in, and which smelt exceedingly like it.) My aunts did 
not say much; Aunt Rachel once observed to me: ‘A pretty 
’ place you have brought us to’—but she did not mean ‘ pretty’ in 
the sense of picturesque. I knew what they thought about it 
all, and me; and I took care to ride outside the omnibus. For 
those eight miles at least I would imagine myself a free man, and 
endeavour to forget what was coming. 

On the same seat sat a serious person with something on his 
mind ; he might have been the man who shot the Albatross who 
brought the mist to Ripstone. Midway on our journey the fog 
lifted. In an instant several square feet of space were rendered 
distinctly visible on both sides of us, and I caught a glimpse of one 
of the cliffs. With a cry of rapture I knocked at the omnibus 
window with my umbrella to call my aunts’ attention to the phe- 
nomenon. 

‘You needn’t be so pleased, young man,’ said my fellow 
passenger reproachfully : ‘it’s an evil sign.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said I; ‘ what does it portend ?’ 

He looked so grave that I felt sure he referred to some theo- 
logical calamity. 
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‘ Well, when either of those cliffs is seen at Ripstone, it means 
a month of rain.’ 

Aunt Betsy heard him. 

I have been long convinced that that Easter holiday (with the 
undertaking of which I had no more to do than you had, Mr. 
Editor) cost me my expectations. I remember how, on the home- 
journey, as my eye fell on one aunt after another, a certain quotation 
from the ‘ School for Scandal’ about some one who had a ‘ damned 
disinheriting countenance’ kept reverting to my mind with fretful 
persistence, and Fortune was not so kind to me as she was to Mr. 
Charles Surface. 




























































































The old, old story. 





Che Ola Old Story. 


Decorovsty affectionate, 

Impassioned doubtless, but sedate, 
They pace together 

Some quiet green old garden close 

Fulfilled with gillyflower and rose 
And sweet May weather. 


Gravely gallant, demurely chaste, 

They saunter, soberly embraced, 
A pair of plovers, 

Winged surely with that dreadful dart— 

The ‘ dart’ that used to rhyme with ‘ heart ’— 
In Cypris’ covers, 


Studying, incurious of the rod, 
A volume of the period, 
They take their pastime. 
Not much it matters what they read! 
All books are manuals at need 
In Cupid’s class-time. ' 


Perhaps the verses are his own: 

‘The eyes that cause Clitander’s moan 
Are thine, Melissa !’ 

Perhaps the metaphors and tropes 

Are Homer’s—i.e., Mr. Pope's. , 
Perhaps Clarissa, 


Writing of Lovelace to Miss Howe, 
Cooling (in ink) her fevered brow, 
Leaves them regretful. 
Is the enchantment Mr. Locke’s ? 
In Cibber’s new pomander box 
Are they forgetful ? 


It matters not! The work is Love’s. 
The quill that writ it was a dove’s, 

A wanton turtle’s. 
The author, a most sweet young sage, 
Effused about his every page 

A scent’ of myrtles. 


On that, you see, this couple here 
Are battening, without any fear 

Of indigestion. 
He has a moment stopped their task, 
And looks as if about to ask 

A certain question. 


The old old story! ‘ Yes’ or ‘No’? 
Is Love to come? Is Life to go P— 
The great Romancer 
Has laid his plot so passing well 
That it is easy to foretell 
The lady’s answer. 


E 2 








Che Coll of Charon. 


Tue village and parish of St. Prisca are in Cornwall, and the 
village is on the coast. Neither is very rich, and both depend a 
good deal more on the pilchard-fishing than on either agriculture 
or mines. The village reposes on a sloping side of a little gulf, 
St. Prisca’s. Cove, where there is ample accommodation for the 
village fishing-boats. At the base of the hills that gird the blue 
waters of the gulf with red-brown battlements of rocks, and green 
declivities of short harsh grass, lies a narrow shingle. The cool 
waters plash over yellow pebbles and, falling away, leave tiny boles 
of polished amber set in white tufts of froth upon the silver 
shallows of the shore. The chill north winds of spring and winter 
drive harmlessly from the levels of the high ground above 
St. Prisca, and pass over the village. Even the heavy southern 
gales work but small annoyance to St. Prisca, for at the entrance 
to the Cove rises a tall needle island, a breakwater to the chopping 
sea and a buckler against the tempests of the air. In the fervid 
summer and opulent autumn, when the sides of the bay seem to 
gather the warmth of the upland and pour the relaxing heat upon 
the village, two sea-freshened streams of sweet air strike inward to 
fan the thirsty slopes with refreshing moisture. At the top-of 
the village, on the upper side of its Square, you find the diminu- 
tive varish church looking like a permanent president where all 
the other buildings are merely removable representatives of the 
sea. By the right-hand side of the church is the rectory, in which 
no rector dwells, and on the left the miniature school-house, where 
Maud Clayton, the village schoolmistress, once taught the children 
of the parish and village of St. Prisca. 

At that time the rectory was not in good repair, and the rector 
did not reside at St. Prisca, but at Faltown, a few miles inland. 
On Sundays he drove over in an old-fashioned gig, got through 
the service, preached a blameless, unexciting sermon, and drove 
away again. He kept no curate; and, he being old and gouty, the 
parish was left greatly to itself, and went along in a steady, matter- 
of-fact, quiet way, as became the indolent climate and the mono- 
tonous nature of the calling followed by the people. Once a 
month or so, the parson made a formal visit to the school, patted 
the dark hair and rosy cheeks of the timid children, gave the 
younger ones sweetmeats or apples, and went back to his home at 
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Faltown, carrying with him the good-will of all the little ones, 
and the respectful gratitude of Maud Clayton, the schoolmistress. 

She was not a native of St. Prisca. When she was ten years 
old her father, then a widower, left Marlfield, a small town of 
Berks, and went west, when, coming to St. Prisca and finding no 
bootmaker established there, he took a small cottage, and, until he 
died of the consumption that caused him to wander in search of 
a genial climate, exercised his trade to his own little worldly 
advantage, but to the complete satisfaction of his neighbours. 

As his girl had grown to womanhood, she became the fountain 
of all his pleasure, and hope, and pride. She was tall and slender, 
with fair fine long hair, soft blue eyes, and very white delicate 
hands. Her complexion was exceedingly beautiful, very white in 
the whites, with a gentle suppressed bloom ever wavering in the 
dainty fresh cheek. When she grew warm with climbing up the 
slopes of the Cove, her blue eyes shone and her cheeks glowed, not 
with the strong blaze of a fire nigh the surface, but like pure 
evening sunlight, shining upon a white sea-shell on the shore. 
She was the lady of the little community by the sea. Her manner 
was one of gentle enthusiasm, and she loved children greatly. 
When she was fully grown, and round with the rich delicate 
roundness of first womanhood, she would spend whole days with 
the little ones on the beach, now romping with them, now singing 
some simple old song to them, and out of this habit of singing to 
the children ker voice came to be the marvel of the place. Old 
Clayton, who had heard the thrush in the green lanes around Marl- 
field in Berks at the time he was courting Maud’s mother, when 
this young girl sang, always thought of the thrush and that other 
girl who had become his wife and died, and left him only Maud. 
The father possessed a vein of rude sentiment in his nature, and 
as he beat out the sole-leather on his lap-stone, and heard his girl 
singing in the room above, he would rest his broad-faced hammer 
on his leather apron, saying to any neighbour who might happen 
to be sitting on the chair opposite his bench, ‘It was on skylarks 
my mind went when I was courting her mother. I had five, and . 
three grey linnets. But although my mind went on skylarks, [ 
think my heart loved the thrush best of all, for it is an evening 
bird, and in the evenings I used to walk out with my girl’s mother 
and we used to hear the thrushes in the bush. I must get a 
thrush. I have a cage there—that’s a thrush’s cage—but I must 
get a bird.’ But Jeremiah Clayton never heard a thrush sing 
even once in St. Prisca, and when he died the wicker cage still 
hung empty in the dark corner of the little living-room. 

When her father died, Maud was nearing twenty years of age. 
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She had attended the parish school from the time of their arrival 
at St. Prisca. The mistress had been very kind to her, had 
taught her the harmonium, using the one in the church—the only 
one in the village—for the purpose, and had given Maud such in- 
struction in singing as lay in her power. Maud was in all things 
diligent and docile: she gradually acquired the ordinary school 
business, and at eighteen found herself appointed pupil-teacher 
with a salary of eight pounds per annum. The schoolmistress led 
the little choir of the church and played the ‘ organ,’ and Maud 
sang in the choir, and took the head mistress’s place at the har- 
monium if anything prevented the latter from attending. After 
four years of pupil-teaching the head mistress resigned—resigned 
in order that she might marry a clerk at Faltown, and go to that 
town and live like a lady in his own house on the very handsome 
income of three guineas a-week. Out of this event came Maud 
Clayton’s appointment as village schoolmistress and ‘ organist’ to 
the Parish Church of St. Prisca in Cornwall. 

As schoolmistress she was entitled to thirty-five pounds a-year, 
with a residence in the school-house and fuel; as organist she was 
entitled to twelve pounds a-year—and the key of the church. It 

. was just then that her father died. 

He had not been very prosperous, and when she came to count 
up what he owed and to estimate the value of his effects, she cal- 
culated that little or nothing would be left. She moved all her 
own things into the school-house, and sold off what remained. The 
money got for tools and the scanty furniture just covered his 
liabilities, and on the evening she gave up the key of her old 
home and took up her residence at the school-house, she looked 
into her purse and found it contained but a single piece of money. 

One side of this coin bore a shield surmounted by a crown; on 
the shield a crowned lion rampant, and outside the shield the 
words ‘ Grand-Duché de Luxembourg ;’ on the obverse, in the centre 
of a wreath, ‘10 centimes, 1860.’ Notwithstanding that the coin 
was fifteen years old, it looked little worn. The reason was simple. 
Since 1861 it had never been out of her possession. At that time 
she and her father lived in Marlfield where she had been born in 
the year 1853. For godfather she had had one Jonas Swanton, a 
wheelwright of the town. He and Clayton were great friends, 
and the friendship continued until Clayton left the town and took 
his departure west. In 1861 Swanton went to London, got the 
Luxembourg penny in change, on his return to Marlfield offered it 
in payment for tobacco, and finding the tobacconist looking shily 

- at it, took it back and gave it afterwards to little Maud, telling her 
to keep it by her for her sorest need, and that while she had it 
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the Wicked One could never enter her pocket, and she would 
always be able to say that she had money. So the child took it 
and treated it as a toy, and the girl kept it as a keepsake, and the 
woman wore it as an amulet; for, with the passing years it gained 
additional value in her eyes. As the poetic disposition of her 
nature developed under reading, and the influence of the mys- 
terious sea, and the potent stimulus of music, strange significance 
gathered to the coin; it became a sacred relic of the unreturning 
past, possessing an unascertainable place in the future. The 
import of the coin was vague. When she gazed at it a dimness 
came over her sight ; her imagination took hold of her and led her 
away among misty shapes and suggestions of splendours and 
strange phantoms of griefs that follow man, but are never clearly 
disclosed. Often, when some sweet suggestion of music hitherto 
unrecorded wandered into her brain, she looked at her amulet to 
steady her mind, and lo! the suggestion ran into mould and took 
form, and she could sit down and play. As a sick woman whose 
husband is on the seas turns her wedding ring and wonders will 
he come before she is gone, so the village schoolmistress, with the 
deep voice and passion for music, held her bronze dise and turned 
it, wondering would her heart ever be filled with music before she 
died. 

On the evening she gave up the key of her old home and took 
possession of the new one, she drew out her amulet and gazed long 
and sorrowfully at it. The grief did not arise from any fear of 
wanting money: she knew she would have some soon from the 
school, and her credit was good in the village. But the Luxem- 
bourg penny was a link between her and the past, and another 
link had just snapped. At that giving up the key of her father’s 
house, she seemed to shut his image out from her for ever. He 
had been so good, so kind, so indulgent, never thinking of any- 
one but her; never thinking of anything but her happiness. And 
now he was gone from her: she was alone, she had no relative, no 
one of her blood to turn to for comfort or sympathy, and scarcely 
a friend in the world. True, the former mistress was always glad 
to hear of her or see her; but then she was married in Faltown, 
and distance, new associations and duties, were gradually widening 
the breach her marriage had made. 

The tears trickled down the cheek of the young girl one after 
one, and fell on the Luxembourg penny held in her nerveless hand. 
At last so absorbed did she become in her grief that the coin fell 
with a jingle to the uncarpeted floor of the sitting-room. This 
aroused her and she rose, picked up the coin, placed it in her purse, 
and thrust the purse into the pocket of her black dress. In doing 
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so her hand touched some object, and upon a sudden impulse she 
drew this object out. 

The key of the church ! 

It was only eight o’clock in August. The sky was still bright, 
although the sun had set. She looked around, dried her eyes, and, 
opening the back door, crossed the little strip of graveyard, un- 
locked the church door and entered. 

The deepening gloom made the little white-washed church of St. 
Prisca look solemn. She crossed the nave with quick steps, and 
ascended the staircase leading to the small gallery that contained the 
harmonium. She sat down, and, leaning her head on her hand, 
rested her elbow on the side of the instrument. 

The darkness deepened. It was now impossible to distinguish 
objects in the chancel. The Square outside was still. They were 
early people in St. Prisca, and already many of them were in bed. 
The active sadness passed gradually from the schoolmistress, and 
was succeeded by a melancholy which thrilled her strangely and 
fearfully. She had lately picked up some book of West country 
legends, and now she seemed to see the death of her father in another 
light. He had only gone to join those shades who, tradition said, 
wandered about this mysterious coast. Maybe at this moment he 
was by her side, listening to her thoughts. 

She touched the instrument softly, and awoke a low plaintive 
air. The music soothed and stimulated her. Presently she became 
more anxious and animated. She leaned over the keys and gazed 
fixedly intoa spirit land. Yes: there it was. And there all round 
the ghostly ruin floated the spirits of the men who had fought and 
loved centuries upon centuries ago. Yes, Tintagel in the moon! 
And under a casement a ghostly knight, and in his hand a ghostly 
lyre, and above at the window a ghostly maiden of the bygone time 
craning her neck and keeping her hollowed hand against her white 
neck to catch his words and his music. 

His music! what was it like? Very sweet and very weird. 
Stay! here it is note for note stealing from the keys through the 
darkness of St. Prisca’s church to-night. Here it is, the ‘ Phantom’s 
Serenade of Tintagel!’ 

When it is finished she rises up, covers her face with her hands, 
and, bursting into sobs, sinks to the ground. 

‘At last! at last!’ she cries,*‘I have heard music no other 
ears have heard—as yet. At last! Oh my God, I thank thee! I 
listened and prayed, and at last I have heard—heard melody from 
beyond the farthest sea, the last, most distant star !’ 

Thus it happened that, on the very night Maud Clayton locked 
the door of her old home, she opened that of another, and passed 
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once and for ever into the intoxicating realm of imaginative crea- 
tion. She was not carried away or betrayed into extravagant am- 
bition by the revelation of that night. She knew that she was the 
friendless schoolmistress of the parish of St. Prisca, and that for 
the present she could do nothing more. But her own voice charmed 
her own ears and the ears of those around her, and she set her full 
purpose on being a musician. She had little training and little 
knowledge of the difficulties in the career of anyone adopting a 
liberal art as a profession. Music she loved above all things on 
earth; her voice pleased all who had ever heard it; why should it 
not also please other and more discriminating listeners? The wild 
sad melody which floated in upon her that night had thrilled her 
with an unaccustomed rapture of such subtlety and intensity that 
all other earthly pleasures sank into a pale background, thick with 
the weary spectres of discarded joys. 

She now set herself resolutely to study and work. As soon as 
she had discharged the dark-haired red-cheeked schoolchildren, she 
betook herself to the little white-washed church, and stimulated her 
weird imagination with chaunt music, or the sorrowful passages 
from oratorio or mass. And then, as soon as the darkness was deep 
upon the little village, she would break away from all order of re- 
corded tune and suffer her fingers to wander over the keys, drawing 
out in low long cadences the expression of the men and women 
and forlorn night-haunted waters that ever were before her eyes. 
All her men and women and trees and streams spoke the lan- 
guage of the keys, and she could converse with her misty com- 
pany and, in some way, guide their actiou by the keys. 

There were no paintings in her neighbourhood, within her 
reach. But a few volumes of poems had come her way, and now 
she dipt more freely into them than ever. To her the poets seemed 
travellers returned from far-off lands, who painted panoramas 
of marvellous view. Before these panoramas she loved to sit, 
and, as they went by, play to them, now something she had 
learned, now some long rambling, tuneless chorus to a pageant 
story. ; 
Fishermen returning after dark to St. Prisca could hear, 
through the sweet sharp plashing of the tide and the rattle of the 
pebbles turning in their dreams, the faint strain of melancholy 
music from the little church above. Often when the men had 
beached their boat, and the night was dark save for the clear stars 
and the phosphorescent gleam of the waters, they would pause a 
while to listen ; and then, as they walked to their cottages on the 
slope of the Cove, and lost the sound of the music in the sounds 
and echoes of their own footfalls, talk of her in slow deep voices 
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and solemn gravity such as govern the speech of those who, having 
much dealing with the sea, converse by night within the influence 
of its mysterious sounds :—What nerves that girl must have to sit 
all night in that lonesome church, playing music to no one, except 
it be to the spirits of those who lie in the light soil within the 
churchyard walls! Could they hear by night when most other folk 
slept? Could the ears of the dead be opened when the ears of the 
living were closed? Was it lucky to have such sounds at such an 
hour in the village? and if the dead could hear, did it please or 
trouble them to listen? 

‘Sometimes when the belated fishermen heard the music from 
the church by night, and suddenly paused at; detecting a voice 
among the notes, they wondered, although they held their peace 
lest they should be suspected of superstition or cowardice, whether 
that voice, burdened with unspeakable pain, were the voice of the 
living or of the dead. 

Though the men durst not utter this last fear to their fellows, 
it reached their wives, and there was talk of the matter in the vil- 
lage. The women had noticed a fact which did not mitigate 
unpleasant wonder. Of late the schoolmistress seemed to recede 
from the village children, and was rarely to be seen near any of 
them except during school hours. She no longer assisted the red- 
legged little maidens with shell houses for their rag dolls, or made 
miniature shrimp nets of split cane and cotton for the hatless wild- 
haired boys. She had never been very free with the village women, 
and now she rarely went into any of the cottages in a friendly way, 
and was seldom at home when any of the women called out of 
school hours. From all this arose no feeling of illwill to the 
schoolmistress, but to the village people she seemed enveloped in 
a chiller atmosphere than before ; a sense of distance and estrange- 
ment came between them, and they began to wonder if she might 
not, in some way or other, influence their children and lead them 
into some unwholesome converse with Night. Ina town of five 
thousand inhabitants she would have been suspected of a leaning 
towards Rome. St. Prisca contained only a tenth of that number, 
and they suspected her of a leaning towards ghosts. They wished 
her well, but they began to wish her away. 

Maud Clayton was insensible to the change in the attitude of 
the villagers towards her. Deeply absorbed in her own new hopes 
and plans, she paid little attention to external things not concerned 
with her duties to the school. ‘The children noticed little alter- 
ation in her manner towards them. If they had carefully con- 
sidered her condition, they might have seen that she grew a 
little more gentle, and that often she seemed so sunken in thought 
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that it was only upon being addressed a second time she returned 
to herself sufficiently to reply to simple questions. 

Music had taken full possession of her soul, and in the autumn 
of that year she made up her mind to save up all the money she 
could and go to London. She had written out and improved 
the ‘ Phantom Serenade of Tintagel’ for the voice and the har- 
monium. She determined to keep within her depth for the 
present, and confine herself to the organs of which she knew some- 
thing, the human voice and the harmonium. When she got to 
London she would have full facilities for studying the piano. She 
would hire a piano and take lessons, supporting herself by singing 
in churches and at concerts, and by selling ‘The Serenade’ and 
other compositions now haunting her in a crude form. If she 
were very saving all this year, she might be able to put by a con- 
siderable sum, for one could live nowhere cheaper in England than 
at St. Prisca. Bread and fish were good enough for her, and 
sufficient fish reached her as presents from the pupils. From 
Faltown she obtained music and a few volumes of verse, and upon 
these and such simple fare as came within the reach of half her 
short income, she contrived to reach midwinter. 

She got her money quarterly. In order to obtain it she had 
to go to Faltown, and, when the time for drawing against the 
December quarter arrived, she set out from St. Prisca for the 
town, carrying with her the whole bulk of her savings, amounting 
to five pounds sixteen shillings. She should open an account in 
the Post Office Savings Bank there, lodge her five pounds sixteen 
shillings, and, having made some trifling purchases, return to the 
village, continue her frugal ways, and try if she could not save 
even more in the coming quarter. At the end of that quarter she 
would give the three months’ notice required, and at the beginning 
of July start for London with the respectable sum of fifteen to 
twenty pounds in her pocket. 

It was five miles to Faltown, but she was used to long walks 
and familiar with the road. She moved on briskly in the bright 
sharp air. She was full of exalted spirits. What a splendid 
future for her if she might live by music as she now lived by the 
arid three Rs! Fancy having nothing to occupy her mind from 
morning till night but ‘sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight 
and hurt not!’ She loved the little ones she taught with all her 
heart ; but all her intellect, all her soul, all the passion of her virgin 
nature went forth to music. What! to sing and play and com- 
pose only, and to live by singing and playing and composing! 
When man tried to conceive what the joys of Heaven were, he dig- 
nified witha place in them only one human art, Music; and if this 
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were the only art man thought worthy of a place in the happy Here- 
after, must not the being who here was privileged to follow that 
art as a calling, feel blessed indeed ! 

Thinking and dreaming thus, the miles seemed short under 
Maud Clayton’s feet. Youth and health, and pure air and a 
blameless mind, and exercise and an intoxicating hope, made the 
footstep and the heart of the girl light, and filled her eyes and 
cheeks with a pure and lovely lustre. For warmth she wore each 
hand in the sleeve of the other arm, and for safety she carried her 
old-fashioned bead-and-thread purse in the right hand. The gold 
in that purse was part of that out of which should be fashioned a 
key for the door that, opened, gave the gardens of the earthly 
Paradise to her view and possession. 

In one end of the old thread purse lay all her worldly store ; in 
the other the amulet she had carried so many years. Even when 
she had lodged all her savings, she would still have money left. 
She had read the Greek mythology, and she had often said with a 
quiet smile to herself that if she died, so long as she kept the 
Luxembourg penny, she should have money enough for the inexor- 
able ferryman of Styx. ‘It will do,’ she would think, smiling to 
herself, ‘for my obolus, supposing I should have no other money 
when I die. Although it’s hardly full value, the Boatman won’t 
refuse to take a foreign coin so near the right value from a 
foreigner.’ 

It was noon when she reached Faltown. The money she 
carried seemed to her of infinitely more value than that which she 
was about to receive. It was the first instalment towards her 
desires, and a terrible responsibility seemed to attach to its safety. 
She went first to the Post Office Savings Bank, opened an account, 
and deposited her five pounds and sixteen shillings sterling. 
Then she went to draw her salary. 

The clerk had gone out of town unexpectedly, and would not 
be back for two days. 

Well, this was a disappointment; for she would have to come 
to Faltown again to draw the money, and she wished now to lose 
as little time as possible. 

It was past two, and she had eaten nothing since breakfast 
before leaving St. Prisca. The walk had quickened her appetite 
into hunger, and she turned into a baker’s, asked for a roll, and, 
feeling a little tired, sat down to eat it. When she had finished, 
she drew out her crumpled purse, blushed from neck to forehead, 
extracted the Luxembourg penny, turned it nervously in her 
fingers, and raised her eyes timidly to the baker, who stood regard- 
ing her with his round fat hands resting on the counter in front 
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of his white apron. ‘ I—I—I—beg your pardon,’ she stammered ; 
‘I forgot I had no money, and I can’t pay you until I am in town 
again, the day after to-morrow.’ 

The baker looked at her sternly. ‘ You ought to have found out 
you had no money before you came in. Besides, the roll is only a 
penny, and you have a penny in your hand—give me that penny. 
If I let you out, how do I know that you'll ever come back ?’ 

‘Oh, indeed I can’t give youthis. It’s—it’s a foreign coin, and 
a keepsake.’ She was trembling in every limb. Her mind was 
confused, and her articulation impeded. 

‘ Show me that,’ he said ; ‘ such as you ought to be taken charge 
of by the parish or the-—police. I’ve been done this way before, 
but I'll not be done again. Show me that!’ 

Not knowing what she did, she handed him the coin. 

‘ See here,’ he said, ‘ this is not a coin of the English realm, and 
you could be put in jail for offering it for goods, to say nothing of 
your being locked up for obtaining goods under false pretences, for 
which you could be sent to Botany Bay. But I'll let you off for 
this and—’ he came round the counter—‘ a kiss.’ 

The penny lay on the counter ; the baker was now between the 
terrified girl and the door. She screamed and threw up her hands 
and covered her face. ‘No! no!’ she cried, and, as she felt the 
baker’s hand upon her, screamed again. 

A passer-by thrust in his head to see what was the matter, 
grinned, ceased to grin, and then entered, saying, ‘ Is it you, school- 
mistress? and what may be your trouble ?’ 

‘Oh, Abe!’ she cried, ‘is it you?’ 

‘It’s me; and what’s wrong, schoolmistress ?’ 

‘I have no money to pay for a roll, only that keepsake penny, 
and he won’t trust me,—but wants my keepsake and—and—and— 
she could not finish, ‘or he says he'll call the police.’ 

‘I know,’ said Abe slowly, at the same time giving himself a 
shake as though to assure himself that all his limbs and muscles 
were on a war-footing. ‘ And so he wanted your keepsake, and to 
offend you as well, did he? Well, Pll settle it all right, school- 
mistress. Here’s your keepsake penny, and here’s the penny for 
his roll, and damme, baker, here’s a keepsake for yourself.’ The 
baker reeled beneath the blow and fell: ‘ And now come away with 
me, schoolmistress.’ He raised and led the almost fainting girl to 
the door. ‘Put a raw beefsteak on,’ he cried derisively, ‘and. if 
you want any more kisses or keepsakes, come to St. Prisca; only there 
the keepsakes for such as you come before the kisses, and the kisses 


don’t come at all.’ 
Abe Tranecker knew the schoolmistress of St. Prisca as well as 
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anyone in the village. He wasa fisher-lad of one-and-twenty years, 
flat-chested, loose-limbed, ruddy and brown, with careless curly hair 
falling back from a broad, bright, intelligent face. It was the rule 
of his life to laugh, the exception to be grave ; and when he did laugh, 
his large glittering white teeth shone between his full red lips, and 
his candid dark brown eyes danced under his black, lifted eyebrows. 
Abe had the reputation of being the best-tempered lad in St. Prisca, 
and when afterwards the villagers heard that he had raised his hand 
and knocked a man down, they shook their heads as though there 
were something more in the matter than met the eye, and all his 
assurances that he had only just tried to tickle the baker to see how 
he’d look laughing, and that the baker tripped over his own shadow 
and fell, only helped to confirm the villagers in their opinion. 

On the day he struck the blow, he walked beside the affrighted 
girl until they emerged from the street. The street ended ina 
road, and the road was the one that led to St. Prisca. 

‘ Are you thinking of going home, schoolmistress ?’ he asked as 
they emerged from the line of houses. . 

‘Yes,’ she answered in a voice faint from exhaustion. ‘I am 
going home, Abe Tranecker.’ 

‘So am I, he said, thrusting his hands deep into the pockets 
of his baggy blue trousers, and laughing softly, showing his white 
teeth to the sun and shaking back his dark hair from his careless 
eyes. 

She said nothing. 

‘ MayI walk a bit with you, schoolmistress, for company and 
He tossed his head back in the direction whence they had just come, 
and did not finish the sentence in words. 

‘Thank you, Abe; but I don’t think there’s any fear , 

‘Fear!’ he interrupted with a joyous laugh. ‘I think not. 
He’s got the vinegar and brown paper on now. Fear! not a bit 
of it. But, schoolmistress, there would be less than no fear if I 
walked with you for a little bit, and if you’d let me walk with you a 
little bit I'd feel as if ’'d—I’d—as if I wouldn’t mind going back 
and putting on the raw beefsteak and shaking his hand.’ 

‘You may walk with me, Abe Tranecker,’ she answered ; ‘ you 
may walk a bit with me, if you will.’ 

They went on a while in perfect silence. The memory of her 
recent adventure still confused her thoughts. He retained his 
hands in his pockets, and slowly swung his broad chest into the 
bright, crisp, sunlit evening air. He kept his eyes fixed steadily 
ahead. When they had gone a mile he broke silence :— 

‘And so he wanted to take your keepsake penny for his bread, 
did he?’ 
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‘Yes. I had no other money. I brought a little money to 
town to-day, put it all into the bank, and then could not get my 
salary: the clerk was away for a few days.’ 

‘ And he wanted you to give him the keepsake penny you think 
so much of, did he?’ Abe did not seem to enliven himself much 
by this line of inquiry, for his face was unusually grave, almost 
sad. 

‘Yes. I did not want to part from the penny—it’s an old 
friend.’ 

For the first time in all his life, Abe laughed an artificial 
laugh. The sound startled himself, and aroused the attention of 
the girl. He looked shily, slily at her for a moment, forced 
another laugh, and said in an interrogative tone, ‘No wonder you 
did not like him to take your keepsake penny. No girl likes to 
give away her sweetheart’s keepsake.’ 

‘It’s no keepsake of a sweetheart, Abe Tranecker. It was 
given me by my godfather when I was a little girl.’ 

Abe did not laugh this time, but looked again shily at 
the tall, lithe, fair, sweet-faced girl, and drew a little closer to 
her. He threw his broad flat chest back and his head up, 
and gazed defiantly right before him. He did not speak for 
a long time. At last he said, ‘But if a sweetheart had given 
you the penny, schoolmistress, you would be loath to give it away, 
too?’ 

She laughed lightly. ‘I don’t know,’ she answered. ‘I have 
no sweetheart’s keepsake, Abe, and I cannot say.’ 

‘Show me the penny,’ he said abruptly, standing before her 
and holding ‘out his broad, brown hand. 

She stood and looked at him with surprise, drew out the coin, 
and held it towards him. 

He took it, examined it closely, and asked, ‘ And you wouldn’t 
like to lose this penny that your godfather gave you long ago 
when you were a little girl?’ 

‘No, indeed, Abe.’ 

‘Well, look here, schoolmistress, if you trust me with this. 
penny until to-morrow morning, I’ll punch a hole in it and reevea 
string in the hole, and you can wear it around your neck. Then 
no one can grab it up. Don’t be afraid of me, schoolmistress 
Maud; it would be bad for the man who tried to take this from 
me, and you shall have it back for certain before breakfast in the 
morning.’ 

She consented ; and Abe wrapped the coin up carefully in the 
corner of his handkerchief and knotted the corner, drawing the 
knot close with his teeth, and then, thrusting the handkerchief 
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inside his waistcoat, walked on beside the schoolmistress almost in 
silence all the way to the village. 

That night, Tranecker borrowed a punch, punched out a small 
circular piece of the bronze, wrapped up the small piece in paper, 
stitched the paper into a square inch of oil-skin, and secured the 
oil-skin to the inside of his waistcoat with the needle and thread. 
He worked a loop of stout silk into the hole in the coin, and 
through the loop passed a new piece of fine silk fishing-line. 
When all this was done, he hung the Luxembourg penny about his 
neck, and sallied out into the darkness and profound quiet of the 
night. He ascended the little square until he came in front of 
the school-house, then turned round and set his broad chest 
towards the sea, placing his left hand where the relic lay against 
his breast, clenching his right by his side. The lights were all 
out. Not a glimmer indicated the panes of the school-house. 
Save for the monotonous cadence of the waves upon the shore, all 
was still. There was a bench in the porch of the little school- 
house, and Abe sat down. ‘If, thought Abe as he rested his head 
in the corner, ‘that baker only came here now! If he only 
just tried to wake her up, damme, but raw beef-steaks wouldn’t 

_cure him. I’d catch him with my ten fingers by the throat and 
shake the very life out of him, I would!’ 

Towards daylight Maud Clayton had an awful dream. She 
thought she was all alone on the beach of St. Prisca’s Cove. It 
was dusk, and she was in some awful, loathsome danger, but she 
knew not of what nature. All at once she realised the nature of 
her peril. A man—a man of forbidding aspect—was in search of 
her among the rocks. Ina moment he must inevitably discover 
her. She looked around for a means of escape. There was only 
one. A boat lay half water-borne at the margin of the sea. By 
it stood a ragged boatman of unwholesome aspect. But anything 
was better than to be discovered and seized by her pursuer. Yes, 
she would ask the boatman to row her out to sea, anywhere, so 
only that she escaped. She approached him in an agony of haste 
and implored him. ‘ Your fare!’he demanded. ‘I have nothing, 
she said, ‘ but a keepsake penny, a Luxembourg coin.’ ‘ Well, 
give it,’ he cried fiercely, ‘Ill take you for that.’ ‘ But,’ she 
pleaded, ‘I am not to give it except in my sorest need.’ ‘This is 
your sorest need,’ answered the boatman, pointing to the approach- 
ing figure of the pursuer. She drew out her purse. The coin 
was not init. She turned,and knowing that all was lost, shouted 
out, ‘Why did you take it? Oh, Abe Tranecker!’ Suddenly 
awaking, she found herself standing in the middle of the floor of 
her room, cold and shivering with terror. 
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“Ay! ay! schoolmistress ; Abe Tranecker is here.’ 

Only an awful dream. But she must have called out Abe’s 
name, for that was his voice. 

‘Did you call, Miss Maud? Ive come with your penny. I 
came when I had finished the job, but I thought you were asleep, 
and I sat in the porch a bit to rest, and I must have dozed. 
When I came ’twas short of flood, that’s twelve to-night. What 
time is it now?’ 

Every word of his was quite distinct to her. She could hear 
his breathing under her window. She struck a light and put on a 
cloak. A long doze indeed. ‘ Half-past six, Abe.’ 

‘Ho! Well, I must have fallen asleep right out. Open the 
window, and stand clear, and Ill sling the penny in.’ 

She complied, and he did as he said. ‘Good morning, Miss 
Maud!’ 

‘Good morning, and thank you, Abe. I am so sorry you 
troubled yourself so much.’ She took up the coin and hung it 
over her neck. ‘I must never sleep without it again,’ she said as 
she closed the window and turned away. 

The winter wore out, and in early spring Maud Clayton gave 
notice that she would leave the school at the end of the coming 
quarter. She was without a friend in the world. Her predecessor 
had gone north, and Maud day by day withdrew herself more from 
intercourse with the village folk. She was gentle and indulgent 
to the children around her, but gradually they seemed to lose all 
hold on her active affections, and she became more deeply absorbed 
in the art which held the place of sole passion in her life. Abe 
Tranecker lived his life and spent his days as of old. He was fully 
conscious that between the dainty schoolmistress and himself 
things could never come to anything. Love-making to her never 
entered his mind. The ways of the fishermen’s daughters, and the 
usual mode of approaching them in love, he knew by hearsay and 
observation. But the dreamy, abstract, distant-eyed school- 
mistress was not as they, and he had a queer dull notion that she 


would understand no love-making that was not expressed in a° 


foreign tongue. He would have liked to escort her to and from 
Faltown every day of the week, and any day he would have courted 
a fight with a man twice his strength, for ever so misty a belief 
that he fought in her cause. But for a man like him, whose 
business was with tar and fish and other ungentle wares, to lift up 
eyes of love to her! Get out, he was no fool!—not he! Thus 
his scorn of himself was a flattery to his judgment, and the more 
he thought of the rose-cheeked schoolmistress, the more convinced 
he became that his understanding was infinitely superior to all his 
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other qualities, and that, although he might not for any other 
quality be worth the consideration of even the simplest maiden in 
St. Prisca, the fact that his judgment told him he was unworthy 
of raising his eyes to the schoolmistress lifted him far above 
them all. Thus Abe locked his heart up in his reason, and sought 
to make the best of life without it. 

Spring came and then summer, and at last Maud Clayton 
resigned the school into the hands of her substitute, and was ready 
to set out on her perilous quest for satisfaction to her yearnings 
and for fame. She took no one fully into her confidence. To the 
old rector she said more than to anyone else. She explained to 
him, that her ambition was to follow music as a profession ; that 
she had saved a little money, enough to keep her until she got em- 
ployment ; and that she was leaving St. Prisca with a view toseek- 
ing such employment, and completing her musical education. 
When he asked her whither she was going, she evaded an explicit 
reply, and answered vaguely, ‘I am going back to near where my 
father came from long ago.’ The old man did not feel quite satis- 
fied, but he was very old and feeble, and glad to think pleasantly 
when he could: so he prayed Heaven to bless her, and gave her 

_the most excellent stereotyped advice, and dismissed her with a 
number of good wishes for her future and commendations on her 
ast. 
r When she came to set out, she found she possessed far less 
money than she had hoped to carry with her to London. Out of 
her savings had to come the expense of a little outfit, and then 
there was the railway fare, an important item in itself. In her 
trunk, along with her spare clothes, she carried the ‘Serenade,’ 
cleanly copied out, four pathetic songs of Longfellow’s, and three 
of Tennyson’s, set to music, the chief of the latter being ‘ Tears, 
idle Tears.’ Upon this last she had long brooded and laboured, 
until she felt fully convinced that it far exceeded, in forlorn pathos, 
anyother she had written, or even the ‘Serenade’ itself. In her 
purse, when she arrived at the great London terminus, she had 
thirteen pounds twelve shillings; enough, she calculated, to last 
her with economy for three full months. But then she would not 
have to depend on that alone, for she would sell her songs and 
earn money by singing: contralti were rare, and she believed that 
she could sing ballads. 

The night she arrived in London, she slept at an hotel; next day 
she took a room for six shillings a week, at the top of a house in 
Percy Street. Percy Street was, the landlord told her, central, 
quiet, and respectable. So cowered and bewildered was she by the 
noise and fierce hurry of the great city, that she could observe 
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nothing of these qualities. She had been attracted by an adver- 
tisement, and closed for the room at once. It seemed clean and 
airy compared with the reeking hotel, and the muddy grimy 
streets. The landlord did not live in the house; it was presided 
over by a stout, pale, ailing woman. 

Maud got her trunk brought up to her room, and sat in all the 
next day, awed by the ceaseless noises of the street and what 
seemed to her the frantic excitement of quiet Percy Street. Once 
or twice, when a dozen vehicles passed together, and the workmen 
went by in hurrying groups, she had risen from her seat by the 
window, with the intention of alarming the house ; for surely some 
great disaster had fallen upon the city, and people were hastening 
out of it, to save their lives. Then looking across the way, she per- 
ceived, at a window, a mother smiling among her children. The 
woman saw and took no heed. Could it be that such wild con- 
fusion was usual? and if so, how should she ever grow familiar 
with it ? 

She had slept little either of the previous nights, and was low 
and wretchedly nervous. 

Now the full sense of her desolate loneliness came upon her 
It was easy to be brave and heroic in the fine air of St. Prisca. 
among friendly people and well-known objects, and by the familiar 
sea. Here all was strange and bewildering. No object she had ever 
seen before, no face upon which she had ever looked; a damp, 
choking, killing mist ; and for the glorious sea that at once soothed 
and inspirited, only the ceaseless rattle of innumerable vehicles and 
the muffled tramp of ten thousand legions of unfriendly human 
beings, knowing and caring nothing for her, knowing and caring 
for she knew not what. Oh, misery, misery, misery! Why had she 
ever dared to venture into this region of prodigious terrors! 

She covered her head with her cloak, threw herself on her 
bed, and wept passionately. The weeping eased the fever that 
throbbed in her brain, and after a while her thoughts took another 
turn. 

That faint weird music which had drifted in upen her imagina- 
tion in the midnight silences of St. Prisca, how could it be heard 
here? Even in busy Faltown, if a barrel organ played at the 
West Gate it could be plainly heard in the Fish Market at the 
other end of the town. Here, barrel organs, once they got half a 
dozen doors off, became inaudible. In St. Prisca women talked to 
one another across the Square ; here, the loud shouts of men were 
swallowed up at almost an arm’s length. Oh, folly upon folly, 
that she had ever been so presumptuous as to enter this whirlpool 
of rushing traffic, this hideous confluence of discordant sounds! If 
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she might, she would go back that very day to sweet St. Prisca by 
the gentle sea, but) she could not. No place remained for her 
there. Her place was now occupied by another. 

A whole week and a whole guinea were gone, before she could 
summon courage to go out into the streets. 

A month and four guineas had disappeared ere Maud Clayton 
plucked up heart of grace, opened the glass door of Messrs. 
Ellinson and Gray, Music Publishers, and walked into their shop. 
She carried with her the ‘Serenade’ and all her songs. She 
always distinguished between the songs and the ‘ Serenade,’ for the 
former were written to words, the latter to a vision as yet untrans- 
lated into speech. 

Mr. Ellinson received her most courteously, and nothing could 
be more considerate than his manner. He invited her to play 
her compositions to him, and expressed a very high opinion indeed 
of their merit. So much was he struck with them that he sent 
for his partner, Mr. Gray, and, when he was come,’ requested the 
trembling girl to repeat the pieces. He was sure that two of the 
Longfellow songs had been set quite lately, and the others, he 
feared, not very long ago. However, if Miss Clayton would be so 
. kind as to leave her music, all care would be taken of it, and if 
she called again in a fortnight, he hoped to have something 
pleasant to say to her about some of the pieces at any rate. 

Already the colour had begun to desert the young girl’s cheeks, 
but this first ray of hope freshened it once more, and, as she walked 
home in the bright February frosty air, her cheeks tingled with 
happiness and her eyes danced with anticipation. Here was the 
golden gateway to the fairyland of all her dreams! This one 
glimmer through the chinks in the door, giving the land of promise 
beyond, was almost enough to live on for the fortnight. 

But as the time appointed for her second call on Ellinson and 
Gray drew near, her heart began to fail her. She had by this 
time begun to move with freedom about the streets of London, 
and now she saw all the music shops crammed with the work of 
well-known composers. What chance had she against such 
people? She—unknown and unbefriended ; she—whose education 
had been so lamentably slight ; she—who was almost self-taught ! 
But it was absolutely necessary for her to call upon Messrs. Ellinson 
and Gray, and call upon them she did, although it was two days 
after the fortnight before she could summon sufficient courage for 
the ordeal. 

Mr. Ellinson recollected her at once, and conducted her into 
the little concert room behind the shop. The firm were greatly 
pleased with her compositions. One of the most distinguished 
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musical composers in London had dropped in, heard the ‘ Serenade’ 
and ‘ Tears, idle Tears,’ and expressed the greatest possible ad- 
miration for the music, especially the minor passage following the 
change of key in the ‘Serenade.’ As to the Tennyson songs, the 
firm did not think it would be wise to pay so high a fee as 
Mr. Tennyson would expect, until Miss Clayton had gained some 
distinction as a song composer. When she was better known, five 
guineas for the setting right would be nothing. 

She did not know there was any fee to be paid. 

Oh, yes. Therefore the firm had resolved to, at least, defer 
making any offer to her respecting the Tennyson songs. With 
regard to the Longfellow songs, Mr. Ellinson discovered that he 
had guessed correctly: the songs had all been set before, and set 
by very popular composers, so there was no chance in that quarter. 

She did not know the songs had been set. 

Of course not, but unfortunately here were copies. But as to the 
‘Serenade,’ there was, he had almost said ‘ unfortunately,’ no question 
of copyright or previous setting, for there were no words at all. 

Mendelssohn. 

No doubt; but then Mendelssohn did not begin that way, and 
no friend of Miss Clayton would countenance such a beginning for 
her. But the firm knew a very excellent verse writer, one who 
had done words for some of the best of living composers. That 
verse writer had heard and approved of the ‘Serenade,’ and would 
undertake to write words for it, if Miss Clayton would be so kind 
as to favour him with her permission. 

Most gratefully and most gladly. 

Well, such an arrangement was not the usual one, but as the 
firm took an interest in Miss Clayton, they did not mind going a 
little out of the usual course to forward her interests. 

Indeed, she felt most thankful. 

They would arrange with the verse writer, publish the 
‘Serenade,’ and divide the profits with her. Would such an 
arrangement meet her views ? 

Entirely. Nothing could be more satisfactory. 

She bundled her songs into her case, paused a moment, hesi- 
tated, and at last made a desperate effort and spoke out the hope 
that was in her heart. He had heard her sing; did he think she 
could get any concert singing work in London? 

Yes, he had heard her sing. Her voice was very pretty, of 
very lovely quality, clear and round above, and soft and full below. 
Very lovely quality indeed. But it was rather small, small even 
for average concert work. Could she afford to go to Italy for, say, 
a couple of years ? 
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No,—with a smile. 

Or even to the Conservatoire for a year? 

Where ? 

The Conservatoire. 

Where was that ? 

At Paris. 

Oh, no! she could not go to Paris. She could not afford it. 

Well, then, she had better delay looking for concert work until 
she could run over there for a little time. Here were tickets for 
a concert to be given the next evening; would she accept one and 
go? If Miss Clayton would look in again in a fortnight, no doubt 
there would be further news for her. 

That evening she went to the concert. The contralto was one 
of only the third rank, but Maud Clayton listened to her in breath- 
less astonishment, and when she left the hall, hurried home to 
Percy Street in fear and awe. The voice of the singer haunted 
her ears like an indictment ascending through the night against 
her folly and presumption. She lay awake half the night, trembling 
at her old temerity, and unrelieved by tears. What misleading 
madness had possessed her to think that she could sing! That 
concert was the first great feast of music she had sat at, and for 
days afterwards a sense of terrible oppression and deadly repletion 
weighed her down. 

At the end of the fortnight she called again on the music pub- 
lishers :—Mr. Ellinson was happy to say that all had been arranged 
about the ‘Serenade.’ The verse writer had done the words. Very 
good words too, Mr. Ellinson thought. Would Miss Clayton try 
them ? 

She did so and was quite satisfied, more than satisfied—de- 
lighted. 

Yes, the words fitted the music marvellously well. Had Miss 
Clayton done them the favour of bringing any other com- 
position ? 

No. But should she compose any other songs, she would; and 
then she took her leave. 

How was she to compose new songs in this roaring city, without 
an harmonium? She saw that harmoniums could be hired, but 
now, in the first week of March, she had only four guineas left. 
What use in her hoping to compose music in London, and without 
an instrument? In this vast city there was for her no inspiration, 
no sympathy. 

Her physical health began to fail. She did not think of her 
health. She only felt that her head was dull, and that the old flow 
of spirits and ideas had completely deserted her. Her money was 
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running short; it could not last ber longer than four or five weeks. 
In all the world there was not a single friend she could ask for a 
loan. She resolved to use the utmost economy. With great pru- 
dence the four guineas might be made to last five weeks. By that 
time the ‘Serenade’ would be published, and she should get some 
money from Messrs. Ellinson and Gray. She had no notion what- 
ever of how much she might get from that ‘ Serenade :’ sometimes 
she thought five pounds, sometimes twenty. Anyway she might 
get what would support her for a month, and she felt assured that 
if once she touched money earned as a composer, she could write 
more music. 

By the middle of April, not only had all her money disappeared, 
but her trunk was almost empty, and she owed two weeks’ rent. 
The landlord had called twice and told her he expected payment 
the next day. Wher he was gone she looked into her box. Nothing 
left that would realise a week’s rent. It was too bad: Ellinson and 
Gray had not sent her the money for her song. It had been pub- 
lished long ago, and was now in all the best music shops. They 
must have got a great sum of money for it. Why had they not 
sent her some? They knew she hadn’t much to live upon. What, 
in God’s name, should shedo? Nomore clothes tosell. No money 
in her purse. Nota penny in her purse. Not a penny to buy one 
pennyworth of bread with. Not a penny—but the one, the one 
around her neck, Jonas Swanton’s gift, the keepsake and the 
amulet which honest Abe Tranecker had pierced for her, by the old 
sea. Ah! how wearying this London and this struggle after fame 
or distinction ; in reality it meant starvation! If she were by the 
magnanimous sea it would give her sea-mosses that were good to 
eat, and the fishermen, fish. By this ocean of men she could get 
nothing. Not one penny for bread! Well, there was no possibility 
of delaying any longer. To Messrs, Ellinson and Gray she must 
now go and ask for money. She would cut off the string and the 
eye Abe had put in thecoin. Surely this was her sorest need. She 
had eaten nothing since the morning of the previous day, and she 
felt faint and very weary. 

She went out into the street. All the old elasticity had left 
her limbs, and she crawled along. Of old her eyes were lighted 
up with the eager fire of intellectual search ; now they gleamed 
with the gentle resignation of hunger devoid of hope of food. 
She held her old Luxembourg penny in her hand. 

Bread? Soft, white, spongy bread, such as she had often given 
a large hunch of to the dark-eyed, red-cheeked children of St. 
Prisca. Should she have a pennyworth? Could any need of 
woman be sorer? Wait until she had,called upon Messrs. Ellinson 
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and Gray. When she got the money from them she could save her 
keepsake penny and—dine ! 

It was late in the afternoon when she entered the music shop. 
Mr. Ellinson had returned from luncheon, and was in excellent 
spirits. He received her most graciously, and expressed delight at 
being able to say that the ‘Serenade’ had been very favourably 
received and spoken of. Had she brought any more music— 
songs ? 

No. She had not composed anything lately. 

Then, what could he do for her? Would she have a ticket for 
another concert ? 

No, but—but——. 

Yes? 

If he could let her have any money—her share—she would be 
much obliged. 

Nothing could give him greater pleasure, but the simple fact 
was they had not a single return yet about her song; and for some 
months to come it would be impossible even to guess whether there 
were loss or gain. The rule of their firm was to settle all accounts 
in the last week of December. They had her address, and would 
send her a statement about Christmas; and if there were a profit, 
she might rely upon receiving a cheque for her share with the 
statement. In the mean time they would be very glad to see any- 
thing else she might write. Was she quite well? She seemed 
faint. Would she not allow him to get her a glass of sherry ? 

No, thank him. She should be all right when she got into the 
air. Good-day ! 

Good-day. 

She was in the street again. She took the coin out of her 
pocket. Should she buy a pennyworth of bread now? Or should 
she keep her last coin still? Was she yet in her sorest need? 
Where should she go to-night? She could not face Percy 
Street. Whither should she turn when it grew dark? Now it 
was dusk. Bread now? or a bed at night? But a penny would 
not pay fora bed. This last penny was a burden to her. The air 
and she herself were burdens too. Bread now? No. Could she 
get a bed nowhere to-night for this penny? Yes, she had heard of 
the place. Yes. No bread now, but a bed to-night. She wanted 
rest more than food. Getting darkalready. ‘Constable, which is 
the way to the Strand? . . . Thank you.’ 


At eleven o’clock that night two men turned into a cigar shop 
in the Strand. ‘ What will you smoke ?’ asked Barclay, the foreign 
editor of ‘The Daily Telephone.’ 
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‘Oh, a Manilla, answered Paul Jorridan, the art critic of the 
same paper. 

‘Two No.1 Manillas,’ said Barclay to the man behind the counter. 
He put his hand in his pocket and drew out several coins, separated 
two from the rest, gave one to the man behind the counter and 
handed the other to his friend, saying— 

‘ Look at that.’ 

‘Yes. Well?’ 

‘TI got it in change at Waterloo Bridge. The money-taker told 
me it was given him this evening by a young girl; and although it 
is a penny, she waited for no change, and only took a farthing’s 
worth of the bridge.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘ Went over the parapet at half-way.’ 

Poor child! It was struck at Luxembourg, and uttered at 


Waterloo fur the Toll of Charon. 
RICHARD DOWLING. 











Eheu Fugares ! 


Wuat is there left for our love to do, 
Love, as we lie in the sun to-day ? 
Under the may the same sweet way 
Say, as the gay winds gambol thro’, 
What shall we say, love? What shall we do? 


Here, that year that our first fear flew, 

Fierce love grew, and slew as we lay 

Words more blithe than birds in the may 
Blown thro’ the red boughs, thrown to the blue, 
Flown out far as our fear once flew. 


Here that day that we dared not stay, 
Saying: ‘ We may not!’ ‘Nay!’ close to 
Lips caught fire and quick breath blew 

Fears and tears and laughter away, 

Here that day that we dared not stay. 


Now, if we could, would I or you 
Follow the swallow and sweet dismay ? 
Sue and pursue love, subdue him and slay, 
Who can undo, unsay, or renew 
Love once spoken or love loved thro’, 


Stray winds fraying the spray from the may, 
Swaying it rosy your red hair thro’, 
Play by us two who but stay to unwoo, 
Strewing anew your straying array, 
Blood-red silk, with the rose-red may. 


Have we a harsh word left to say ? 

Have we a sweet deed left to do, 

Save that sweet harsh thing adieu ? 
Full-voiced love has flown fledged this way. 
What shall we do, love? What shall we say ? 


THEO. MARZIALS. 
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‘Chat other Felloty.’ 


BY GERALD DIXON. 


| 4 


I never knew her age; but she was the daughter of my tutor, and 
a dainty, winsome little lady. I was about twenty; ardent in the 
pursuit of field-sports, tolerant of most things save advice ; 
generous perhaps, impulsive undoubtedly, and over head and ears 
in love with Constance Silverthorne. 

My education was at that period anything but complete. I 
was destined for the diplomatic service, a calling for which time 
and opportunities have since discovered me to be singularly unfit. 
In those days, however, I was vaguely ambitious, and sustained by 
hope, a perfect digestion, and the conviction that as an English- 
man I was superior to the less fortunate mortals born on the other 
side of the British Channel. 

Nowadays, my hopes are few and by no means invigorating ; 
my digestion is a thing of the past; and asI have been taken ir, 
and outwitted by every foreign diplomat with whom I have haa 
dealings, my national egotism is somewhat less ovtrusive than in 
the days of my giddy youth. 

Not the least memorable event in that gay and reckless period 
was my sojourn at Greybridge with the Reverend Dr. Silverthorne, 
a wise and learned minister of the gospel, whose knowledge of the 
classics and theology was renowned. He was rector with a large 
house, a small living, and an only daughter. At one time fellow 
of his college, Christopher Silverthorne had established his fame as 
a tutor, and to him I was attracted in my despair at the prospect 
of a Civil Service Examination, and a general idea as to my own 
incompetence to pass it. 

Greybridge, as everyone familiar with our dear old river knows, 
lies about half a mile distant from the Thames. The church, 
however, and the adjacent rectory stand on high ground between 
the two, and the private garden, which is full of old trees tenanted 
by hundreds of squirrels, stretches from the top of the hill down 
to the water’s edge. 

There was every comfort at the rectory—indeed, most of the 
luxuries of life were discussable and enjoyable. The pupils could 
do pretty much as they liked, and with scarcely an exception 
they liked the company of Miss Constance Silverthorne. When 
I joined the household in the month of July, the only other pupil 
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was Stuart Smart, a young gentleman from Christ Church who 
was leisurely reading with the Doctor for his forthcoming exami- 
nation in ‘Mods.’ Smart was a cheerful, healthy, well-conditioned 
fellow with the prospect of a pecunious future before him, liable 
to laziness except in the matter of cricket, and more than imper- 
turbable in the matter of feminine advances. 
Illi robur et aes triplex 
Circa pectus erat, 

as far as woman’s wiles were concerned. At all events he gave 
me that impression and others also. 

The Doctor received me affably and with an air of cheerful 
dignity, made me acquainted with the details of the household, 
and left me to my own devices until dinner. Naturally enough I 
strolled out among the trees, watched the frisking squirrels with 
some interest, and in a few minutes found myself on the river’s 
bank. A canoe and a pair-oared skiff were floating temptingly 
beneath me. Evidently they belonged to the house, so I settled 
myself in the canoe, and paddled on a voyage of discovery up stream. 

The sun was hot; I was disinclined for active exercise, and the 
little craft was urged but slowly forward. Perhaps a mile of river 
- was leisurely traversed, and then the Berkshire side rose into high 
and thickly wooded ground. Foliage lightly kissed the wavelets, 
and the bank was broken here and there with shady recesses fit for 
meditation or for flirtation if fortune and a lady favoured. I 
paddled towards an inviting willow, anxious to avoid for a few 
moments the glare of the sun, but was suddenly interrupted by a 
girl’s voice on the left. 

‘ At the risk of being thought inquisitive, may I ask what you 
are doing in that canoe ?’ 

With a sweep of the paddle I turned my craft and faced the 
speaker. She was young and pretty, and was seated in a canoe 
similar in size and shape to mine. A book lay upon the water- 
proof which covered her dress, and the look with which she greeted 
me seemed to convey surprise, indignation, and defiance. 

‘I beg your pardon, I’m sure,’ I replied, not quite knowing 
what to say. 

‘ That’s very kind of you. Do you happen to know that the 
canoe is private property—is mine, as a matter of detail ?’ 

I told her that I had no idea of that interesting fact. ‘I 
thought it belonged to Dr. Silverthorne,’ I humbly protested. 

‘Not a bit of it,’ said she impatiently; ‘it belongs to me. 
Papa gave both these canoes to me early in the spring.’ 

‘ Oh! then I have the pleasure of addressing Miss Silverthorne ?’ 

‘Yes!’ said she, ‘ you have that pleasure.’ 
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. ‘Allow me, then, to introduce myself—my name is Stow, 
Godfrey Stow.’ 

She burst out laughing. ‘I see it all now; you are the new 
boy. I didn’t expect you till next week.’ 

‘Hang it!’ I thought; ‘ new boy, indeed! This pert little miss 
must be taken down a bit.’ I hated to be called a boy, perhaps 
because I bore such unmistakable evidence of being one. I had 
in those days a horrid habit of blushing, and I was conscious of 
feeling red from my hair down to my collar. 

She laughed again, not in a feeble, inane giggle, which so 
often accompanies girls in their teens, but a clear ringing enjoy- 
able laugh, which seemed to be set to most melodious music. 
When Constance Silverthorne laughed, her dark brown eyes 
glittered, her cheeks broke into dimples. She was a most enjoy- 
able sight. 

‘TI can't help laughing,’ she cried, taking two strokes with her 
paddle, which brought her within a yard of me, ‘you blush so 
delightfully.’ 

However attractive her presence might be, Miss Silverthorne’s 
conversation did not add to my composure. I blundered on. 

‘I am happy to be able to amuse you, I returned pettishly. 
‘Do you never indulge in a blush?’ 

‘No; it doesn’t suit my complexion. Besides, I never say or 
do anything which should cause me to blush.’ And she dipped 
her paddle in the water and glided out into mid-stream. 

‘Iam going home,’ cried she, looking back at me over her 
shoulder ; ‘ qui m’aime, me suive.’ 

‘I'd rather accompany than follow you, I returned, coming up 
alongside. 

‘And you have not known me long enough to—er—to do the 
other thing.’ 

‘Not quite ; but you may live in hope, Miss Silverthorne.’ 

‘ That is better,’ quoth she ; ‘ you are capable of improvement, 
I see. There, don’t blush: allons.’ 

The stream carried us swiftly down to the boat-house in the 
rectory garden. I disembarked first, and stooped in order to 
steady her canee as she rose. She sprang on to the wooden step, 
and with her finger tips lightly touched my cheek. ‘Good boy,’ 
she said demurely, and without another word fled towards the 
house. 

I hardly know whether I was more surprised at the caress than 
at her sudden disappearance. I lighted a pipe, in my doubt, and 
lay down on the bank and thought about her. Truly she was a 
most unusual young lady. Not that my knowledge of womankind 
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was extensive or deep, but with the confidence born of my twenty 
years of life I flattered myself I knew a thing or two, and woman 
was one of the things of course. 

‘Her presence certainly adds a flavour to the place,’ I thought 
to myself; ‘she will help me to spend my leisure pleasantly enough, 
I have no doubt.’ And then the dinner bell sounded, and I strolled 
off to dress. 

When I descended, the Rector was standing with his back to 
the fireplace chatting to Stuart Smart. I was introduced to that 
gentleman, and agreed with him that the weather was all that 
could be desired. Then the Doctor was of opinion that if rain did 
not fall within the next six weeks a drought might possibly ensue ; 
and so in the interchange of other original and appropriate remarks, 
in the unimpeachability of which we were generally agreed, five 
minutes slipped by. : 

‘Ha! at last,’ said the Rector, as Miss Silverthorne glided into 
the room. ‘Constance, let me introduce Mr. Stow, my new 
pupil.’ 

She bowed rather frigidly, I thought, and busied herself with 
some roses at a side table. 

‘Will you take my daughter in to dinner, Mr. Stow ?’ asked 
the Rector presently. I bowed, approached her, and offered my 


- arm—rather awkwardly, I must admit. She placed the tips of her 


fingers on by my elbow, and walked into the adjoining apartment. 

She sat on my left at table, and I had occasional opportunity 
of observing the beauty of her figure and the easy grace of her 
movements. She wore a dress of some light material which fitted 
her perfectly. Her bosom and arms were covered with black 
diaphanous muslin, which showed up, rather than concealed, the 
dazzling whiteness of the skin. Her hair was light, with an 
inclination towards auburn, and had here and there a golden glint ; 
her eyes were very dark, and produced a decided effect on me when, 
dashing out from under yellow eyebrows, they met mine. On this 
secasion Miss Silverthorne was chary of her glances, and though 
[ was lost in admiration she gave me no encouragement. __ 

When the claret was put upon the table, she rose without 
speaking, and leftthe room. The Doctor was chatty, and compared 
notes with Smart as to the difference between Oxford of to-day and 
Oxford of years ago. I was not interested in their discourse ; I 
longed to be away, to talk with Constance, whom I could see play- 
ing at fancy work on the lawn, for although the restrictions of 
society closed her Christian name to my lips, in my thoughts she 
was Constance already. 

I took the first opportunity of escaping from the dining-room, 
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but as I found my way to the lawn, she escaped into the house 
through the French window. ' 


‘Vitas hinnuleo me similis, Chloe,’ 


I quoted in my despair. Could she be angry with me? had I 
offended her ? 

I paced up and down, smoking a cigarette. Presently the 
Rector and Smart came out into the soft, summer air, still discuss- 
ing the virtues of a proposed University Reform Bill. I threw 
away the tobacco and approached the window through which she 
had disappeared. It led into the drawing-room, and Constance 
was sitting in the far corner running her hands idly over the keys of 
the piano. 

‘Can’t you be tempted into the garden, Miss Silverthorne ?’ 
I asked in my most insinuating tone. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said she listlessly; ‘when the tempter asks me, 
T'll go.’ 

This was encouraging, so I entered the room and faced her. 
‘Very well, here he is.’ 

She laughed lightly. ‘Dear, dear! How the boy flatters him- 
self.’ 

This was hardly encouraging ; still I would not be rebuffed. ' 

‘Your father and Mr. Smart are engaged in a most interesting 
conversation ; come out and listen to it.’ 

‘ Thanks ; I leave inquisitiveness to the men.’ 

‘ You needn’t trouble to do that,’ I answered glibly ; ‘ they have 
plenty of their own.’ 

She played a bar of music. 

¢ You don’t understand me, Mr. Stow; I’m not at all curious.’ 

‘ Then I certainly don’t understand you; for to my lights you 
are the most curious little lady in the world.’ 

She smiled, rose from the music stool, and took my arm. .The 
contact thrilled me strangely: she gave me one serious look with 
her eloquent brown eyes, and led me out half dazed into the happy 


twilight. 


II. 


Axout half-past ten on the same night I entered the apartment 
known as ‘ the study,’ which looked out on the trees and faced the 
river. This room the pupils were allowed to regard as their own. 
They might read, write, or smoke in it, and these privileges were 
indulged in according to the taste or laziness of each. On the 
night I refer to I found Stuart Smart stretched at full length on 
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the couch close to the open window, a cigarette between his lips, 
and a silver mug containing claret cup within reach of his hand. 

‘Have a weed ?’ he asked lazily as I entered. 

I lighted the proffered cigar, and looked dreamily out of 
window. I didn’t wish to talk. My heart was full, and my brain 
occupied with thoughts which were continually grouping themselves 
into possible realities round and about her. 

‘Rather nice girl, Miss Silverthorne,’ said Smart, after a 
pause. 

‘ Ye—es.’ 

‘Isn’t quite my style, but doosid nice all the same. You 
seemed rather fetched.’ 

‘Ye—es; oh! yes. I beg your pardon, I’m sure; I mean that 
Miss Silverthorne seems a very charming girl.’ 

‘Uhm! yes: in fits and starts. She is sometimes a most pro- 
voking little minx. Try some of this cup; I brewed it myself.’ 

I felt like committing an assault on Stuart Smart, but he was 
lying supine, and the odds were too many in favour of myself. 
I quenched my rising wrath in a draught of claret. 

‘ Very picturesque and idyllic you both looked to-night. The 
. old boy, though, didn’t think it half so pleasing a sight as I did. 
Ah !—ah! It will be fun to watch that other fellow!’ 

‘ What other fellow, Mr. Smart ?’ I asked, trying not to appear 
anxious. 

‘ The other fellow—I can’t pronounce his name. He calls himself 
a Magyar, whatever that maybe. Of course he’s doosid clever, and 
all that sort of thing, don’t you know, but beastly objectionable ; 
and he is undoubtedly sweet on Constance.’ 

‘ Confound the fellow!’ I thought to myself, ‘how dare he take 
her namein vain!’ I felt that that delicious right belonged to me 
alone, already. 

‘ He is some distant relation, I believe. Not that he is very 
far off, don’t you know; he will be here to-morrow, ‘and then I 
fancy there will be fun.’ 

‘Oh! indeed! Is he particularly humorous, or witty, or 
what ?’ 

‘Oh, Lor’, no,’ answered Smart with a chuckle; ‘ only you and 
he will most likely come to loggerheads.’ 

And we did. I bade a hasty good-night to Smart, and eagerly 
sought the solitude of my bedroom, but not to sleep. I was not 
insufferably romantic in those days, nor was my imagination un- 
naturally developed for my twenty years. I had a fancy for moon- 
ing, however, a habit which has grown upon me since ; and gazing 
out on a heavenly July night, with her sweet voice ringing in my 
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ears, and with the gentle pressure of her fingers fresh upon my 
hand, I felt happy, but anxious. 

Sleep did not visit me till daybreak, and nine o’clock had 
sounded before I splashed out of my tub and had finished my ten 
minutes’ dumb-bell exercise. Through the window I could see 
Stuart Smart bowling at a single stump in the paddock, and a 
small boy endeavouring to stop the cricket ball as it bounded by 
the wicket. The sun was shining mildly, but gave every indica- 
tion of treating us toa scorching day. I descended to the garden, 
and was presently conscious of a female figure flitting among the 
standard rose-trees. With my hands in my pockets I sauntered 
towards her and asked her for a flower. 

‘Most emphatically no,’ says she, with alittle start. ‘ Why 
should I?’ 

How fresh and sweet she looked in her morning dress! still, I 
was put out by her answer. 

¢ Why shouldn’t you?’ 

She shrugged her shoulders ever so slightly. ‘A man shouldn’t 
ask; he ought to take.’ 

‘Then I'll take a liberty and a rose as well,’ and I chose a 
flower from the basket which hung on her arm. I stuck it in my 
button-hole. She said nothing, but turned aside. 

‘Now a pin, and my bliss is complete,’ said I, arranging the 
stalk so that the rose should not escape. With a swift movement 
she was at my side, pinning the flower into my shooting jacket. 
Her linen collar hung awry. She had robbed herself to satisfy my 
whim. 

‘No matter,’ said she, guessing my thoughts; ‘ the brooch will 
fasten it.’ 

She raised her hands to her throat, but failed to secure the 
obstinate linen. ‘My turn now,’ I said firmly but quietly, and, 
clasping her hands in mine, I succeeded in fastening the ends of 
the collar. I held her so for a few seconds, gazing wistfully down 
into her big brown eyes. A most tempting, delicious, ever-to-be- 
remembered moment—but the breakfast bell interrupted us; she ~ 
broke away and ran into the house. 

The first object which met me in the dining-room was a 
stranger. He was actively engaged upon a cold pie, and scarcely 
ventured upon a slight nod of his head as I entered the apartment. 
With a nonchalant air I walked to the window and looked out, 
wondering why the deuce the family didn’t make its appearance. 
The stranger went on with his meal. With my hands in my 
pockets, I regarded him from the window with some attention. 
He seemed a tall, well-built fellow, with muscular hands and a 
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countenance swarthy and somewhat unfathomable. The eyes were 
dark, the hair was crisp and curly, the nose somewhat thick, and 
the lips, shaded by a black moustache, were evidently full and sen- 
suous. Instinctively I felt that I disliked this stranger, and my 
budding aversion did not add to the ease of my manner. When a 
lad of twenty feels himself awkward, he assumes an air of easy 
indifference; my hands plunged deeper into my pockets, and a 
faint apology for a whistle escaped me. 

‘You are not hungry, sir? You have made your breakfast— 
yes?’ 

Thus did the stranger break the monotonous silence. He 
spoke with a foreign accent, laying nivre than ordinary stress upon 
the consonants. His tone did not betray any intense interest 
regarding the state of my appetite; his observation or question 
seemed rather to proceed from a person who had glutted his 
animal cravings and was indulging in subsequent and casual 
commonplaces. 

‘No,’ I replied haughtily, ‘I have not yet breakfasted; I am 
waiting for the Doctor and Miss Silverthorne.’ 

‘Ach! Then sit down at once and feed,’ replied the stranger, 

_smiling as he rose. ‘The Doctor and his daughter make their 
breakfasts upstairs. I shall see you in the library afterwards, 
isn’t it?” 

‘ I—er—er—I suppose so,’ I answered vaguely, and immediately 
fell to. A second or so after the stranger departed, Stuart Smart 
came in. 

‘ Mornin’, Stow,’ was his epigrammatic salutation. ‘So you’ve 
met that other fellow, eh?’ 

‘TI suppose so,’ I replied grumpily. ‘If you mean the fellow 
who looks like a nigger and talks like a Frenchman, I have.’ 

‘Ah! He isn’t so bad as he looks. And as to his looks, 
there are women who think him doosid handsome. He isn’t my 
style, don’t you know; he is too doosid clever and all that sort of 
thing.’ And Mr. Stuart Smart leisurely cracked a second egg, 
and proceeded to discuss its liquid contents. 

‘ What’s his name?’ I asked rather indifferently. ‘I suppose 
he is here to learn English.’ . 

‘Not he,’ returns Smart. ‘He knows more English than most 
fellows I know. He’s not reading here; he’s a sort of tutor.’ 

‘Tutor!’ I cried in astonishment and despair. 

‘Rather!’ replied my friend laconically ; ‘ and he has come up 
from town on purpose for you. J’m reading classics with the 
governor, don’t you know.’ 

The information was correct. This other fellow, with his 
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swarthy skin, his thirty years of age, his stress on the consonants, 
and his admiration for Constance, was to be my tutor for the next 
six weeks. With him—the man I was sure I loathed—I was to 
read German and lower mathematics; from him, the probable 
adorer of Constance, I was to imbibe the art of précis writing and 
correctness in French composition; from him, the accomplished 
and erudite, was I to win my peerless love; on him rested my sole 
chance of satisfying the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service. 

With such convictions, which were scarcely mollified even by 
a favourite cigarette, I entered the library and discovered the other 
fellow in conversation with Dr. Silverthorne. 

‘ Stow,’ said the divine, ‘let me present you to Count Teleki- 
Glicska, who is good enough to assist me with my pupils, and 
whom you will find far better informed than I am in the studies 
necessary for your examination.’ 

The other fellow bowed, I inclined my head, and after a few 
words the Doctor left us together. 

‘ Now, Mr. Stow, let us see in what I can be of service to you.’ 
He spoke cordially and sympathetically, and I began to melt from 
my reserve at once. ‘ You wish to pass your exam., and it will do 
me much honour if I can help you to succeed, isn’t it ?’ 

I thought it possibly might, and sat down not half so sulkily 
as my feelings five minutes ago gave me ground for anticipating. 

To give the other fellow his due, there could be no doubt as to 
his energy and intelligence as a tutor. In half an hour he seemed 
to have gauged my capacities and fathomed the shallowness of my 
knowledge. He made no demonstrations either of surprise or 
of delight; he treated me with easy courtesy, and in his deep-set 
voice pointed out the way and the methods by which I should 
attain my goal. I was consistently grateful, but I could not shake 
off the conviction that he was my Doctor Fell, and I suspected him 
accordingly. 

‘You like Glieska?' asked Constance after luncheon. 

‘I don’t know,’ I returned evasively; ‘but, what is more to © 
my purpose, do you ?’ 

‘Dol? Of course I do.’ 

‘ Exactly, that is—er—er—of course.’ 

‘There, you're blushing again.’ 

‘I don’t care if Ido. I—I——’ 

‘Mr. Stow!’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Silverthorne. I ask your pardon for 
blushing. It was thoughtless of me to suggest that you had given 
me cause for so doing.’ 

G 2 
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‘Oh, nonsense! and don’t try and be satirical, it’s not your 
forte. Are you going on the river this afternoon ?’ 

‘I have half promised Smart to practise cricket. Does—does 
that other fellow play ?’ 

‘No. Who ever heard of an Hungarian playing cricket? Well, 
good-bye, I’m going out in my canoe.’ 

‘Oh! oh! if only he could be lured out into the paddock,’ I 
thought. ‘I would choose the spot, and then, with the blessing of 
Providence and some bumpy ground, if I wouldn’t bowl him down 
some teasers! Pitched rather short, but guaranteed to rise. Half 
an hour would be enough—but what was the use of building up 
such delightful air-castles? The man was a beggarly foreigner, 
and as likely to play cricket as to use a tub of a morning.’ 

Thus I, in my bitterness. And she liked him, and confessed the 
fact without a simper or a change of colour! I joined Stuart 
Smart in the cricket field, put on the pads, and let him bowl at 
me. I felt as mad as I knew how, and cut savagely at his first 
ball. Away it went, and away the small boy after it. His second 
ball seemed straight, but I stepped out, caught it on the half 
volley, and sent it over his head for an easy five. Smart grinned 
quietly to himself, and clean bowled me three times running imme- 
diately afterwards. 

So the days went by. I progressed not more in my studies 
than in the affections of Constance. But I perhaps should add 
that my advancement in learning was neither rapid nor over- 
whelming. Time sped. The Doctor was affable, Stuart Smart was 
laconic, Constance was distractingly fickle, and the other fellow 
was attentive and industrious. 

A month rapidly passed, and then she avoided me. She 
shunned her canoe, and, in order to keep me at a more appropriate 
distance, attached to her side a couple of girls—senseless, soulless 
beings I thought them—the daughters of the local doctor. Con- 
stance allowed these young persons to adore her, and they by their 
continual presence threw such obstacles in the way of my adora- 
tion that her victory was, if possible, more complete. She grew 
paler too, and the only exercise she allowed herself was an afternoon 
airing on the river, when the soulless ones would punt her mildly up 
stream and then drift back. I accompanied her once on one of 
these lazy outings, and enjoyed it after a disconsolate fashion. She 
read a book, I remember, all the time, and I employed myself in 
watching the action of her dark lashes against her white skin, and 
the varying expression which broke from the corners of her mouth. 
I was hardly less egotistical than most boys of my age, but I 
began to realise what a worthless person I was in comparison with 
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her bewitching and semi-divine self. Constance—why—Constance 
was worthy of the greatest and noblest man in the land, whilst—I ? 
And in the mean time Godfrey Stow, wtat. twenty, was morally 
convinced, however much he revelled in doubt, that Constance 
Silverthorne and he were spiritually one, as he was determined 
they should presently be morally and practically. 

Some Frenchman has remarked that a man of sense may love 
like a madman, but never like a fool; and if this moral reflection 
be just, it is evident enough that after the fashion of a fool I must 
have worshipped my divinity. I never saw a maniac making love, 
and nowadays I don’t believe a man of sense ever loves at all. 

Yes, I loved her; possibly like a fool, at all events like a boy. 
I have seen and known many women since whose beauty was in- 
describable, whose fascination was enthralling, whose wit was in- 
spiring. I have been enticed through the fancy, I have been 
flattered through the intellect; but never have I thought so un- 
selfishly or lived so free from worldly cravings as during those 
summer days at Greybridge, with Constance as the goal of my 
ambition and my life. 

One happy consolation was afforded me. After the soulless 
ones had received their dismissal, when the house was still, the 
Doctor dreaming of his work on the digamma, Smart of his 
next cricket match, and the other fellow of his oppressed Mag- 
yars, I used to leap out of the study window and watch the 
flickering light which shone through the curtains of her bed- 
chamber. Frequently she would lean out on the sill and watch 
the stars for half an hour at a time. I took care to let her be 
aware of my presence, and then she would bid me a soft ‘ good 
night’ and retire to rest. One evening—how well I remember it !— 
the light was flickering as usual, but no divinity was forthcoming. 
I waited for an hour at least, and then her light was put out. 
Oh! the anguish of that sudden eclipse. She could not have 
known that I was there, leaning, anxiously expectant, under the 
copper beech! I rushed to the study, snatched a pile of news- 
papers, and set light to the blameless sheets a dozen yards distant ° 
from her window. ‘The flame rose and lit up the solemn grandeur 
of the trees; still no movement in her room. I threw patriarchal 
‘Times’ on blazing ‘Telegraph,’ heaped blushing ‘ Globe’ upon 
incandescent ‘ World,’ with such effect that never have these irre- 
proachable journals thrown so much light on a ‘situation’ since. 
Yet was there no responsive glimmer from Constance’s chamber. 
Presently the flames died out. The fiery columns of even ‘ world- 
wide circulations’ are less than ephemeral, and in a minute and a 
half they were dust. Then a voice reached me from her window. 
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‘Sh-ush! How cowld you? Do go to bed.’ 

And I did. 

The next day she avoided me. I had a notion she would, but 
felt piqued nevertheless. At night I mastered my desire, and did 
not watch beneath her window ; of course I passed a sleepless night. 
In the morning I met her among the standard roses. She gave 
me a budding flower. 

‘ This, without asking,’ she said. 

I knew I ought to say something, if only to declare my 
passion, but I couldn’t. I blushed pinker than the rose itself. 

‘You are a very silly boy,’ she said, oh! so demurely; ‘and 
why on earth do you wander about the garden at night ?’ 

‘I didn’t wander last night,’ I returned with an effort at in- 
difference. 

‘No,’ said she, fixing the rose in my coat quite as a matter of 
course, as it seemed. ‘No, you didn’t wander Jast night. And, 
pray, why didn’t you?’ 


III. 


OnE evening after dinner she went into the drawing-room, 
‘contrary to her usual custom, and seated herself before the piano. 


The other fellow was there reading his favourite Rochefoucauld, but 
rose as she entered and placed some music on the instrument. 
Then as a matter of course he began to sing. To do him justice, 
the wretch had a magnificent voice, and the two presently started 
the duet ‘La ci darem.’ Somehow I felt de trop, and retired to 
a dark corner and watched them. The melody was anything but 
music in my ears, and a dull, aching pain crept into my heart. 
Jealousy is nourished by doubt, and I was determined to put an 
end to both as soon as possible. In the mean time their singing 
was unbearable ; I rose and abruptly left the room, threw myself 
upon the lawn, and smoked. 

Perhaps ten minutes passed, and then she, unconscious of my 
supine presence, stepped out upon the grass alone. She was 
singing lightly to herself the refrain of her favourite song: 

‘Sometimes forward, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please.’ 

‘Oh! here you are, beaw sire. So you don’t like my singing?’ 

‘Yes, I do, Constance; I like it more than words can express 
when you sing to me;’ and I sprang to her side, all on fire with the 
sweet intonation of her voice. 

‘ And may I not sing for anyone else ?’ 

‘ Constance, dear, this doubt is killing me, You know I love 
you, do you not ?’ 
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‘Yes,’ she returned softly, ‘I suppose so. I always expected 
you would.’ 

‘You darling!’ Doubt vanished for ever, and I pressed her to 
my heart. 

‘No, no, no, Godfrey! Indeed, no.’ But I held her close, and 
would listen to no maidenly protest now she was mine. 

‘I shall speak to the Doctor to-night,’ I said emphatically ; 
‘to-night, Constance.’ 

‘Gracious! what are you thinking about ?’ she cried in alarm. 
‘Papa would immediately pack me off to Yorkshire. Oh! I am 
sure he would. He did it only last spring.’ 

‘ Last spring ?’ 

‘Yes; you don’t suppose that you are the first man who has— 
has fallen in love with me ?’ 

Of course ! how could I expect anything so ridiculously unlikely ? 
I felt a pang, nevertheless. 

‘No, Godfrey, you must be calm and undemonstrative. Leave 
it all to me. And you really want me to—to be your wife ?’ 

‘Darling, my only ambition is to devote myself to you.’ 

‘ That’s very prettily said. No, Godfrev, not again. Tiresome 
boy, well—there! ’ 

The next few days fled away like a dream. Occasionally I saw 
the other fellow addressing her, and then I forgave him and began 
to find good points about him which hitherto I had failed to 
appreciate. After all, he couldn’t help loving her! At the same 
time I was convinced that the one duty I owed myself and 
Constance was a speedy wedding. My mother would love her at 
first sight, and my good-natured guardian was, I knew, an advocate 
for early marriages. I should be of age in a few months, and my 
means would be sufficient to provide for our modest wants. Again 
I urged Constance to let me ask the Doctor for her hand. 

‘And lose me for ever, Godfrey ?’ she would ask with tears in 
her eyes. 

Her answer was of course conclusive. There was nothing to be 
done but an elopement. I did not like the idea, but anything’ 
was preferable to the loss of my Constance. So she and I began 
to plot, and without any intense trouble we arranged our plan. 

The last up-train left Greybridge station at 9.30, we should 
reach London about 10.15, and I should immediately take her to 
the house of my old nurse, who was now married and lived in 
Camberwell. The good old creature was true as steel, and I could 
trust her. In Camberwell, therefore, Constance should remain 
until the wedding took place, the next day if possible, and then 
we would together ask forgiveness from Papa Silverthorne. 
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At nine o’clock on the appointed night—it was a Friday, I 
remember—Constance left the rectory alone. I remained behind, 
according to our plan, to see that no inquisitive eyes had watched 
her departure. Everything was quiet. The Doctor was upstairs 
in his sanctum, the servants were going to bed, Smart was asleep 
in the study, and the other fellow was reading unconcernedly by 
the window. 

‘ What a terrible sell for Glicska!’ I chuckled to myself, and 
then I scudded across the fields and reached the station just in 
time. Constance was waiting for me, and I rushed to the office 
to take the tickets. 

‘I have got the tickets, Godfrey,’ said she; ‘I thought you 
might be late, and I saved the time, you see.’ 

We walked on to the platform. As the train entered the 
station, Constance—who, contrary to my suggestion, wore no veil— 
bade the station master ‘ good-night.’ 

‘Good night, miss,’ said the official, looking from me to her 
with surprise. 

‘Is this the train to Waterloo ?’ cried I. 

‘Yes, sir, jump in, returned the porter. And when we were 
.seated the door was locked, and the 9.30 train started on its 
journey up. . 

‘Mine at last, Constance!’ I whispered to the beautiful girl at 
my side. ‘ Who shall separate us now?’ 

She shivered slightly as my arm encircled her, but I took no 
notice. I was in Elysium! no matter how slowly the train rolled 
along, how often we stopped—at one point in the middle of the 
line it seemed we waited ten minutes—she was by my side, the 
girl I fondly loved, mine now and evermore. 

At length we reached Waterloo; we were twenty minutes past 
our time; no matter—now for Camberwell. 

I sprang out of the carriage, and—Heavens !—the first person I 
encountered was that other fellow, whom I had left an hour ago in 
the study at Greybridge Rectory. There was no mistaking him. 
He certainly had not travelled by our train. How on earth ? 

He advanced to the carriage and raised his hat. 

‘1 have been waiting ten minutes, he said to Constance; 
‘come.’ She stepped from the carriage and took his arm. I 
staggered back dumbfoundered. 

‘Wait!’ I cried; ‘confound you, sir; what do you mean?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders and led her to a hansom awaiting 
his orders. 

‘Mr. Stow,’ said she, turning round to speak to me, ‘I have 
been wrong, cruel perhaps, but you must learn to forgive me,’ 
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‘Come, Constance,’ said Glicska resolutely, as he handed her 
into the cab. ‘ Good night, Stow: many thanks for your services ; 
you are a brave boy, isn’t it?’ 

And the driver whipped up his horse, and Constance Silver- 
thorne was carried from my sight for ever. 


I never returned to Greybridge. In a few months I passed my 
examination and went abroad. The following year at Homburgh 
I met Stuart Smart, who gave me some information of my Berk- 
shire associates. Constance had married the other fellow, and 
the Doctor, unable.to carry on his work without their assistance, 
had graciously forgiven them. They were quite a happy family, 
Smart observed. Constance and her husband had been secretly 
engaged for years, but as the Doctor would not hear of their 
marriage they had determined to elope. I had been used as the 
means of putting the Doctor off the scent. 

‘ Yes, I understand all that now,’ I remarked to Smart; ‘ but 
how on earth did that other fellow get to Waterloo before we did ?’ 

‘Ah! that was doosid clever of them. The last advertised up- 
train from Greybridge to London leaves at 9.30. That’s a local 
train. At 9.15 the Southampton express is due at Greybridge, 
but is always twenty minutes late. You started at 9.30 punctually. 
Five minutes afterwards the express arrived, which the other 
fellow must have caught. You were shunted on to a siding, 
whilst the express and Master Glicska passed you. Hine ille 
lacryme! Ta-ta.’ 

Nowadays I can look back without pain upon my sojourn at 
Greybridge, for I am morally convinced of the truth of the 
maxim that ‘Nothing is more natural and more fallacious than 
to persuade ourselves that we are beloved.’ 
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‘ Yes, stranger, it is a mighty fine Fall. I guess Niagara beats 
creation for bigness. You curiosity-hunters can’t find a dip of 
water better worth eyeing over in all your jaunts anywhere. 
Well, you see, it’s just an ocean, as it were, rolling over that 
limestone ledge. Foam, spray, and thunder—one dull, eternal, 
awful roar, spanned by shifting rainbows—that’s it. 

‘I hate it, but I calculate the sight’s nuts to you. You think 
nature’s got it up fine for you to stroll down to after breakfast at 
Forsyth’s. 

‘It’s like an entertainment provided for those who house at our 
hotels; something to draw customers and tot up a jolly return 
for the capital invested. That’s it, isn’t it? It gives you a 
pleasure to talk about and pay for, and dollars to those that let 
you lodgings. Come, it is up to your notions, is it not, 
stranger ?’ 

The dollar-giving uses of this sublime cataract had not, I 
must own, occurred to me. I looked with some natural wonder at 
the speaker, who took this view of perhaps the most marvellous 
scene that this world of ours has to show. Indeed, with its deep, 
dread roar throbbing through my very brain and blood, I heard the 
suggestion with no little disgust. The spray-clouds ever steaming up 
from the abyss which received the plunging sea, the overflow of 
the four vast American lakes, failed altogether in my mind to 
associate themselves with cash calculations. The twenty miles of 
river rolling the drainage of a continent to its giant leap, did not 
bring with their mighty mass of doomed waters, ideas of profit that 
better suited a New York counting-house than the shuddering 
surface of Table Rock. 

My manner, as I replied, I dare say somewhat smacked of 
surprise and candour, but my American friend took it with that 
self-possessed coolness which showed him to be quite careless of my 
estimate of his want of what our fine old sculptor Nollekens used 
to call ‘ entusymusy.’ 

*Can’t you see something beyond dollars and cents in this 
wonder of wonders?’ I said. ‘I know familiarity breeds contempt 
towards most things, but I rather expected to find Niagara beyond 
this customary result.’ 

‘Well, to say the plain truth, Britisher, I don’t go in for 
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outlandish howlings about this roarer; but, when you talk of my 
having any sort of contempt for it, I tell you my fancies about 
Old Thunder are something particularly different to that. Shall 
I tell you why? ‘ Are you in a listening fit? Yes? Then for 
once I'll let out a story I have in my memory, and no living man, 
native or foreign, has anything to pair off with it as respects this 
tumbler below us.’ 

So with the dread. music in my ears of this mighty mass of 
flashing-down waters, I listened to a tale that has ever since 
formed part of my recollections of Niagara. 

‘Why do I get savage at travellers’ spoony raptures about this 
awfullest work that the power of God Almighty has turned out ? 
This is why. They are so much Brummagem tinsel—not got up 
well. Youcome here not just to feel as this would naturally make 
any creature feel, but to froth and fuss about what you do feel and 
what you don’t. That riles me. I like to sneer down such bosh. 
This thing was not made to be talked at. It wasn’t meant to be 
raved over. It’s too darned real, too horribly grand, for that. 
You’re a quiet one—not one of the mouthing sort, I see; my 
dander isn’t riz by you. You're genuine, you are. I saw that; 
that’s why I mean to give you a real scare with this tale of mine. 
If your wool doesn’t straighten before I’ve done, you’re a cooler 
card than I give you credit for being. 

‘I’m toughish still, you see. Oldish rather, for sixty odd years 
I’ve lived hereabouts, for here I was born. I know this place 
pretty well, I guess ; every foot of every rock, of every track for long 
miles away, up to Erie and down to Ontario. Field and forest 
know my shoe-leather all through these parts. 

‘When I was thirty, or thereabouts, I hutted up this river some 
four miles or so away. You’ve tracked it down maybe to here. 
You'd hardly think we were coming upon this. The country up 
river is flattish. The river slides along quiet enough too. No 
crags, no precipices, no darksome forests; all is fertile and good 
to the eye of man—just peace and plenty. It is different, though, . 
as the sound of the thunder ahead grows upon you, dull, awful, 
everlasting, that has sounded on from creation, and will out- 
last you and me, stranger, and thousands of generations yet to 
come. 

‘Where I lived was, as I said, but a few miles above this. 
Farther down the calm flow of the river swirls into rippies, and 
whirls and grows scared like of what’s before it. Then it exercises 
itself for the hell it is to pass through. It tastes purgatory. It’s 
all foam and dash, and splutter and growl, through the frothy 
rapids that roughen it for a while. Then it settles for steady work. 
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It braces itself for endurance, and pluckily smoothes itself to face 
its fate. 

‘ How grand that calm, deep flood is that pours along without 
stay or hurry, that you can see, to its awful plunge! But, stranger, 
smooth and peaceful as it looks, it’s deep enough and strong 
enough to astonish weak nerves ‘or iron ones, as I know well, and 
you'll know before I’ve done, if my tongue does its duty, 

‘ Just look across the Fall. You see it best from this British 
side. Run your eye round the great horseshoe near you. That 
curve is some two thousand feet broad, and some hundred and fifty 
feet deep. Then there’s Goat Island, snug in the midst of the 
mighty plunge. Can you see a small flat speck of rock not so many 
yards offits shores? No? Ican. I know it,as you'll hear. Our 
American Fall beyond knuckles under a little to this nearer to us. 
But it’s a mighty respectable water-shed too. Twelve hundred feet 
in breadth, a hundred and fifty feet high, Your know-alls guess 
that, every passing minute, some seven hundred thousand tons of 
good fresh river roll over that rock into spray and foam in the dim 
gulf below. 

‘ As a boy, I used to see beauty as well as wonder in all this. 
Where it’s not hid white with foam, see what a clear sea-green the 
flood is as it shoots over. You can measure the force of the rush 
of waters, for the curve of the shining sheet is fifty feet from the 
wall of rock it slips down. 

‘ How does it strike you? You see it, I dare say, as I saw it two 
score years ago. To you it is terrible, but not all terror. It’s 
lovely too. And to me? well, to me it is horror only ; it has been 
so since that day when I hung on its very brink for hours, and 
thought of it as one might think in a nightmare dream of some 
hideous thing, inconceivable, unutterable, that held one in its 
awful grasp. But mine was no vision of the night to laugh at when 
awakened. Those hours grizzled the then brown of my young 
head into the iron-grey you see it now. Their iron entered into 
my soul, as they say. It has lived there ever since, night and 
day, season and season. There it will stay till the death rattle 
kills the memory of all this side my coffin. 

‘TI hunted and fished then. That’s howI lived. Visitors then 
came pretty plentiful to see this wonder. I could get a ready 
sale for what I caught, whether it was fur or fin. I had canoed it 
from when I could recollect anything, and was pretty spry, I tell 
you, with the paddles, and pretty venturesome, too, I became, till 
I thought I was strong enough and skilful enough to run risks 
hereabouts that others would have shuddered from. 

‘I thought I knew Niagara too well to be in any danger from 
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it. I was so familiar with it, I thought of it with none of the 
scare new-comers found in it. I used to laugh at their genuine 
fears of the very sight and sound of it. I knew it by night, when 
the calm moonlight poured down light through the silvered spray 
clouds that hung over it ; by day, when the glad sun danced rain- 
bows above its flashing floods. Then it was too old a friend of 
mine to be dreaded by me. 

‘ One day changed all this, and I knew it for the hungry monster 
that it is—pitiless, craving for its human prey. 

‘It was one Wednesday in August. The hotels were full. 
Fish was in request, as much as I could bring. Price didn’t 
matter. Pleasure-seekers bleed freely. I was paid well for what 
could be charged for as they liked. I had found that the nearer 
the rapids I got, the finer seemed what I caught, and the more 
freely the bait was taken. I had so often gone where most were 
too timid to venture, that I had come to believel could skim any- 
where. 

‘Even now I think, had my paddle been sound, I should have 
come off safe. 

‘Well, that morning I was out at sunrise, and pretty successful 
I was. I steadied my course, letting the canoe drift little by 
little towards the rapids that frothed and raved some miles below. 
I felt that at any moment I could shoot it out of the strength of 
the current into the smoother waters by the shore. 

‘I got fully employed with my lines, for, as I glided pn 
stream, my take was rapid, and that of the finest. So eager was I 
that I failed to pay that attention to the drift of my canoe which 
was so needful. 

‘It was with a start at last I felt I was far too much in the full 
deep current of the river, and that its strength would need my 
utmost efforts to escape from its grasp. For the first time I felt 
real dread, for the boiling and hiss of the seething waters could 
almost be heard below me. I plied the paddles strongly, and for 
a while I had hopes of safety, though I had never known the need 
of the exertions I was now using to draw myself out of the mighty 
force of the flood that sped onward to its fearful fall. 

‘Inch by inch I fought my way up stream and towards the shore 
where I was to sell my morning’s takings. Every inch was won 
by a strain that made the perspiration start from every pore. It 
was for life I fought, for dear life. It was death that I pulled 
against—and such a death! for it was as if a curtain was suddenly 
withdrawn to show me all the danger I had so long been running 
unconsciously. It flashed into my thoughts how I had played in 
the very jaws of destruction that now seemed to hunger for me. 
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As I toiled frantically against the rushing waters, they were living 
things whose clutch sought to drag me with them to share their 
awful doom. I had grown so used to the roar of the cataract (as 
I now recollected, so near!) that my thoughts had ceased to be 
cognisant of it; now it almost stunned me. 

‘I talk stagily, don’t I? I tell you, stranger, if you want to 
wake up your fancy really well, just try an hour’s pull against 
Niagara, with the feel that perhaps fate is against you. You'll 
be far from cool and commonplace in thought or speech if you 
think or utter anything. 

‘ Minutes that seemed hours had passed, and still I was struggling 
frantically, streaming with my frenzied exertions. I had won 
some way. I had edged some distance from the central rush of 
the river, and safety would be found in the slower waters that 
skirted the bank, could I but reach them. 

‘I bent still more madly to the effort. In a moment I had 
lost my hold on existence, and was rushing helpless and hopeless 
to the dreadful fate I had been fighting against. One of my 
paddles, over-strained, had broken, and, at the mercy of the mighty 
flood, I was speeding every minute more swiftly to what I knew so 
well, what I saw as plainly with my mind’s eye as I had thousands 
of times seen it with my living sight. 

‘ How I saw all we are looking down on here! Not a sight, not 
a sound we are seeing and hearing but was in that moment heard 
and seen by me more vividly than now. I was literally bewildered 
with the roar I now hear so calmly. 

‘I shrieked aloud in my agony as I clasped my useless hands 
over my sight, vainly, to shut out the smooth slide of the inland 
sea, as I saw it flashing back the morning sun as it leapt into the 
misty gulf into whose thunder it shot. 

‘A few moments bore me down to the rapids. A few minutes, 
and I was through them—safely. How I escaped wreck among 
them puzzles me. I was too paralysed with horror to use my cne 
paddle, to in any way steer my light craft through the foaming 
currents on which it tossed. Its-lightness must have saved it. 
Had it been a heavier-built boat, it would have been dashed te 
shreds a score of times before we reached smooth water. As it was, 
it danced along, frolicking, as it seemed to me, with a ghastlv 
defiance of the destiny to which it so surely hurried. 

‘Out of the hissing! out of the frothing foam! We were on 
the calm, majestic mass of waters—the sea-tide you might surely 
call it, that was to hurl itself and me to atoms. 

* How oddly the mind acts in such moments of horror! Would 
you believe it? a tradition of Niagara actually occurred to me as 
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I flashed along. It was an Indian legend. I remembered how 
an Indian squaw, long the favourite of a famous chief, found a 
young maiden was to supplant her in her wigwam. I recollected 
—I swear I saw it as plainly as if imagination and reality were 
one—she bore the best loved child she had borne to its father from 
her forest home, till she reached a canoe. Then she paddled 
herself and her boy out into the full stream, and cast the paddles 
from her, and with a heart nerved by hate, and revenge, and 
misery unendurable, stood up chanting her death-song that re- 
counted her wrong and her misery, and welcomed her coming 
escape from it till they shot into eternity amid the hell of waters 
below. 

‘ Even while this was for an instant flashing through my bewil- 
dered brain, I was entering the very heart of the thunder of the 
Fall. Moments only separated me from my release from agony. 
But Indian stoicism was foreign to me; I could have yelled aloud 
in the terror that possessed me. 

‘I dared not await seated the awful last moment that was so 
near. I faced my fate; I turned; I stood up. I looked straight 
ahead to where the curving waters were to launch me to peace 
eternal. 

‘The flood had scarcely a ripple on its surface. 

‘Was it real? Within a few yards of the awful brink the canoe 
had shot by a flat speck of rock that off the shores of Goat Island 
lay stirless on the very edge of the abyss. 

‘With a hardly conscious effort in passing I had sprung to 
its slippery surface. That moment had saved me from instant 
annihilation. The canoe was gone. I was standing, as yet alive, 
while, almost washing my very feet, the sea of waters hurried on— 
on—on either side of me, and disappeared. 

‘I gasped a cry of blessing for deliverance. Deliverance? Was 
it deliverance? for how long? I yet breathed, but who would, 
who could, save me from the rushing flood that tore past me, from 
the thundering cataract that fell almost within reach of my 
touch ? , 

‘Oh, heaven! What had I saved life for? For a prolonged 
agony? for such misery as must end in starvation, madness, 
suicide? Could my mind long bear thestrainnow upon it? How 
could it? 

‘Let your eye skirt the rounding edge of this nearest Fall. 
You can see the very rock I was on. It looks but yards from the 
larger space of Goat Island, but those yards were as bad as miles. 
They were an impassable gulf between me and the stretch of rock 
that seems so near. 
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‘What were my chances of escape? Dared I hope there were 
any? I was almost too wild with terror to think at all. Yet the 
brain seems fevered with life in such moments. 

‘Should I be starved? Should I slide into the rushing tide 
from cold and exhaustion? Would sheer, unbearable terror fling 
me to death, from my utter inability to endure the horror that 
possessed me ? 

‘What could be done for me? Was rescue possible? Could 
a boat be floated in any way down to me? Even if it could be 
guided to so small a point, could I dare to trust myself to it ? 

‘ Would any rope be strong enough to bear the force that the 
mighty flood would require it to endure and overcome ? 

‘An instant’s relaxation of the strain on the rope that might 
hold it till it towed it to shore, and I, if not it, would be where my 
own canoe had gone. 

‘Would human strength, could human endeavour, snatch me 
from the doom that had so nearly already engulfed me? 

‘ All these thoughts were in my brain in that instant, even while 
the very power to think seemed frozen in me. 

‘How could I dare to see? I shrieked to be senseless. Oh, 
for madness, if madness would rid me of the terror in my brain, in 
my very blood, that was, as it seemed, my life—that so possessed 
me, that existence had room for nothing but unutterable horror! 

‘I looked up to the pitiless heavens above me. I looked to this 
very rock on which we stand. Here, on this spot, I saw a throng 


of excited spectators. I was seen; and who could see a human" 


being in such peril, and not faintly share the terror that I felt ? 

‘TI could hear the calls of men to me to have heart. I could 
catch cries to me that I should be saved. I could see women wild 
with pity. Ah, what could their pity do for me! Yet that 
perhaps was the saving of my life. Anything—anything to make 
me forget the ever rushing waters that unceasingly flashed by my 
feet and disappeared. 

‘Men were crowding the river bank. They were consulting, I 
could see, excitedly, debating what should be done. 

‘There is a rush of some from the crowd. Time passes, ages 
to me, in my agony. At last a boat comes, borne on the shoulders 
of boatmen atarun. They lay it at the waters’ edge. Delay! 
delay! O God! O God! There is a rush of others with a 
coil of cable, not rope ; rope they know would be murder. 

‘ I see them boring the boat’s sides—passing the cable through— 
knotting it—nailing it securely. 

‘The boat is towed along the still side water far up stream. 
The crowd follow it. What will they do? God! what will they 
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do? What sane being will venture his lifeto save mine? Delay! 
delay! They have stopped. Talk! chatter! will they never act ? 
Oh, dear God, help him—bless him! A canoe pulls out from the 
shore, with the boat in tow. The canoe, as well as the boat, has 
a cable secured to it, by which those on the bank regulate its drift 
down stream. How strongly it struggles up and out into the full 
flood! Both cables are secured round trees and paid out by 
numbers. 

‘Fighting up and across the tide, drifted down it as the cables 
slack their length, I watch—with what hungering eyes !—the canoe 
steal inch by inch to where it and the boat it holds are in a line 
with my feet. The set of some current drifted me to the rock I 
stand on. The boat is detached straining on its cable, guided 
too by a rope from the nearly stationary canoe. The current sets 
it towards me. It is brought up by the strain of the cable ashore. 
Still it drifts nearer and nearer. 

‘ There are moments in life that swallow up all the rest of exist- 
ence in our memories. They haunt us awake. We dream them 
always. If I should be a Methusaleh with centuries of breath 
it seems to me one thought would always absorb all others, as 
Aaron’s snake devoured Pharaoh's magicians’ serpents. 

‘IT remember nothing else but that I awoke out of a dream of 
hell in bed at Forsyth’s. I was told I had been in a death agony 
with a brain fever. What mattered that? I was out of the tor- 
ment of the damned. I felt the blessedness of peace, of safety, of 
life wrung from death. 

‘They dared not tell me it was real—that all I am now telling 
you had been awful reality—that I had dared as the boat drifted 
abreast of me to risk a leap into it—that, on the very edge and 
utter brink of perdition, the strength of scores ashore had over- 
powered the rushing flood—that amid the shouts, and tears, and sobs 
not of women only, but of bearded, iron-nerved men, I had been 
lifted senseless from the boat and borne to enjoy brain fever 
safely in the hotel yonder. 

‘Do you think I have told you a lie or a believable truth—the 
bare fact? I know it is plain truth, and yet I only half credit it 
myself. Well, stranger, dream or truth, I never forget it; it’s part 
of me always. 

‘God save anyone from ever trying, in fact or fancy, such an 
experience as mine ! 

‘ Now you know why I don’t see anything of beauty in Niagara. 
I leave that to be discovered by those who never came so near to 
being a real part of it as I did.’ 

W. C. BENNETT. 
H 
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Go Away! 


I met in the Park, one morn in May, 

A bewitching maiden in youth’s hey-day ; 
And guarding her steps, with stately pride, 
A gallant companion walked by her side. 


‘My good old Trust,’ I could hear her say, 
* Dear dog and dear friend, let happen what may, 
Tl love you always, so never fear 


That another pet shall be held more dear.’ 


Time passed, and I saw the maid again ; 
But her faithful dog, with a look of pain 
In his honest eyes, seemed held at bay, 


As she cruelly cried, ‘ Go, sir, away!’ 


I looked, and pressed to her silken dress, 
_ And held in her arms with a fond ‘caress, 
Lay a pampered puppy. All the care 


And the love of her life seemed lavished there. 


‘Ah! Trust,’ I sighed, ‘ ’tis the old, old tale, 
Of friendships that falter and vows that fail ; 
But bear a brave heart, for truth, they say, 


Endures, and is strong, and prevails alway.’ 
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Dream Music. 


‘ Mostc,’ I exclaimed, ‘is a bore!’ and the youngest Miss Sheep- 
shanks immediately replied, ‘Oh, Mr. B., you cannot really mean 
that !’—stay, was it not the eldest or the middle Miss Sheepshanks 
who thus spoke? It matters not, for all three make exactly 
the same remarks, and no man remembers a difference among 
them. 

The wisdom of the sage was refuted this time, and a ‘soft 
answer’ stirred me to wrath. I continued, ‘When the Heavenly 
Maid was young, she doubtless possessed the charms of her age 
and condition. But that is a very long time ago, and at present 
she is old and worn, stupid and wearisome. Her companions are 
all that is dreariest. She chaperons the abominable thing: 
« Some tea and a little music ;” “ Music and conversation ;” “ Mr. 
Tumpkins has kindly promised to bring his accordion ;” and so on 
Under protection of this horrid bore, creatures who cannot talk 
themselves impose silence on the universe! And the dismal crew 
of connoisseurs !—animated fiddle-cases! old drums stored with 
echoes! What being that has real life in him cares for music? 
what pretty woman will distort herself to sing? what musician was 
ever good for aught? “Soothes the savage breast”? Why, the 
original discoverer flayed his rival—a better man, I'll be sworn! 
Nero was the best amateur of his day ; Cesar Borgia, and Butcher 
Cumberland, and Couthon were eminent musicians. Miss Sheep- 
shanks, I hate music!’ 

I was roused to this outburst on a rainy day at Scarborough, 
when the very smoking-room was invaded by a sound of pianos 
and school-girl practice. Miss Sheepshanks only answered absently, 
‘You strange man !’ whilst pretending not to see the flaccid youth 
approaching, who implored her ‘to oblige. But a tall man, 
standing behind the lady’s chair, seemed struck with my nonsense. - 
I had before observed his thin face, his intent black eyes, and a 
strange listening air which marked him—not the air of one 
heeding a conversation, but of one expecting sounds from without. 
A handsome fellow he was, still young, and courteous, though 
silent and absorbed. 

Miss Sheepshanks’ song was the last cut. I fled to my 
room. Whilst lighting a candle, this gentleman approached and 
spoke, with a shy but pleasant manner, He asked if I really felt 

n 2 
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such contempt for music, and I admitted the exaggeration; 
adding, however, that millions of feeble folk are ruined by a 
pleasure which saps their strength with dreams, and often muddles 
their very brain. This proposition he accepted with emphasis, and 
we walked upstairs. It was early, the conversation was agreeable, 
and I invited him into my room. The topic was sustained, and with 
surprise I marked a downright hatred and fear of music in my 
companion, puzzling to account for. He talked well upon this 
theme, evidently his favourite, and I was amused to humour him. 
We sat late, we met next day, and next; we became intimate. 
Many peculiarities of manner, which I need not dwell on here, 
gave me a singular interest in my new acquaintance. And at 
length I said to him, ‘ My dear fellow, if it were possible to meet 
a murderer at a Grand Hotel, I should think you had made away 
with an organ boy, and were haunted by his hurdy-gurdy.’ 

He smiled awkwardly, opened his mouth to speak, but kept 
silence; then broke out suddenly a few moments later. ‘I will 
tell you,’ he said. ‘I have no crime on my conscience, but I am 
haunted. Why it is, what it means, whither it is forcing me, I 
know not. There is no sense in it, no cause nor result that I can 
see. If my ancestor murdered the girl, what have I to do with 
it? Mind you, there is not the shadow of a suspicion that he did, 
but how otherwise account for my persecution ? What would they 
have me do? Iam ready! But, no! not a sign, nor a hint, nor 
a warning! only this swell of music on the air, the rustle of 
women’s dresses, and the shuffling of feet ; then, sometimes, the 
rush of wind, and the whispering overhead, as I heard it that first 
night on the stairs when I let those devils loose. It is possession, 
B., wanton and purposeless spite of the fiend, such as we read of in 
the Bible. There is the face, but what does that prove? Heaven 
knows I have thought as a man thinks whose life is hanging on 
the solution of a riddle; I have prayed them to tell me what to 
do, what they want. But no answer! It is possession, I tell you 
—sheer malice of the devil—which has fixed on me.’ 

An excellent custom has been introduced of late in France, 
which abbreviates a story by placing a mere note of interrogation, 
thus—?—for the commonplace reflections which arise in hearing 
some extraordinary statement. If that custom had the franchise 
here, I would use it. P.’s explanation was confused enough, and the 
substance of it sufficiently amazing; but I did not for a moment 
think him mad. His body might be unsound, his nerves or his 
blood wrong, but his head, I felt certain, was reasonable enough. 
‘You don’t explain yourself clearly,’ I said. 

‘Don’t I? Well, Pll write it. You shall have the story 
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to-night, and pray God you make more sense out of it than I have 
done. Yes, I would rather write it. Perhaps I should have been 
wise to make a confidant before, but I had no one. Good-bye!’ 

He went off hurriedly to put his perplexities on record, and I 
went to billiards. Im the evening a servant brought me the 
manuscript, which I transcribe. Thus it runs :— 

‘There is no beginning to my story; I plunged into the 
middle horror at once. My father was a successful pleader, rich 
enough, very pious, and very strict with me. I was educated at 
home, and I was called to the bar at twenty-one years old. All 
that needs be said of that time is that I was perfectly innocent, 
and contented to be so, scund of body as of mind. My father’s 
influence got me employment from the first, and I made more 
money than I knew how to spend. I lived at home, and it never 
occurred to me to seek those amusements which young men fancy. 
I was no dreamer, nevertheless. My idle hours were passed in 
athletics, which brought me heavy sleep at night. And life passed 
smoothly for twenty-five years. 

‘My father sent for me one day, and announced that our 
cousin Frederick was dead—intestate, as people believed ; in that 
case, the family estate descended to us. He explained that a quarrel 
between his father and Frederick’s, kept up to the second genera- 
tion, had barred all intercourse between our houses; told me to 
search for a will; gave me some moral maxims on the vanity of 
wealth, and dismissed me to B . This ancient town belongs 
almost wholly to us, and before the Reform Bill it gave the 
Percevals an almost uncontested seat. That event and the rail- 
ways killed it, for B lived on the coaching traffic, and the 
interested prodigality of its landlords. We kept a house in the 
town, and “ encouraged ” the local tradesmen. When the borough 
was disfranchised, my great-uncle reduced this expense, with- 
drawing to his country seat some miles away. His son, the next 
owner, advertised Perceval House “ to let,” and Frederick had gone 
further still. Finding that no one would take the place, he 
divided it into three tenements and let them separately. The 
family lawyer, Alleyne, gave me these details when I dined with 
him on my arrival. He recollected Perceval House in all its 
magnificence, and such an account he gave of it as roused my 
curiosity. 

‘ Next day I went to see the place, and found a stately old 
building, entre cour et jardin. The trees had been felled, and 
rough palings run across the garden, dividing it into three parts. 
Parterre and shrubbery were overgrown with weeds, clothes hung 
to dry, and dirty children played on the unkempt grass. Both 
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wings were full of lodgers, navvies and porters, and such kind of 
people, but the main block announced empty rooms. I rang, and 

a stolid woman opened the fine old door. She took it for granted, 

without asking, that I was in search of lodgings, and showed me 
the rooms disengaged. Amongst them was the grand suite, of 
course, three large saloons, and a study, on the first floor. Not a 
stick of furniture remained in them, but they had painted 

ceilings, and carved mantels, and parqueterie floors. The woman 

grew quite hot in declaring that these apartments had never been 

let since the house was built, and that they “ eat the roof off.” 

Acting on sudden impulse, I took a small sitting-room and a bed- 
room that happened to be vacant on the next floor, and moved 

into them that night. The landlady never asked my name. 

‘I used to drive with Alleyne, every morning, to the country 
house some miles away, where we looked over papers, searching 
for the will. At night I dined with him, or entertained him at 
the hotel. I had work enough to do after returning home, and 
several evenings passed before I became conscious that towards 
nine o’clock a faint and gentle harmony began to rise, as if from 
the empty rooms beneath. You remember that I am constitu- 
tionally indifferent to music, and, besides, I was used to hear sound 
without noticing it, as are all Londoners. When, at length, my ears 
became aware of the mighty serenade, it caused me no interruption, 
but rather pleasure. The tunes seemed to be rhythmic, like those 
of an old-fashioned dance, very soft and agreeable; the instru- 
ment a piano, somewhat thin of tone. It puzzled me somewhat 
to imagine whence the sounds came in such a neighbourhood, but 
the matter did not dwell in my mind. 

‘One. evening Alleyne invited me to a formal dinner of 
uotables, when, of course, the heir-expectant was received with 
all honour. The company proved to be pleasant, and it was in a 
sort of intoxication with which wine had nothing to do that I 
sought my lodgings towards eleven o'clock. On reaching the 
hall door, I heard much more plainly the music to which I had 
grown accustomed, and as I climbed the stairs it sounded louder. 
On the grand landing, before the empty rooms, I heard yet 
more—hurrying feet and rustle of dancing, even, I thought, 
whispers and low laughter. It seemed very strange that the 
staircase should be left dark when such a large entertainment was 
going on, but there might be reasons. After listening a moment, 
I went on my way. The evening’s excitement kept me waking, 
but the music never ceased. By times it would softly fail and 
die to a quivering breath of sound, and then would swell to a 
rolling volume, borne on wings that rushed along the passage. 
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Towards daylight I fell asleep, pleasantly interested and curious 
about these people who refilled my forefather’s house with sounds 
of hospitality. 

‘When the slatternly servant brought my tea, I asked about 
them, congratulating the landlady on securing lodgers for her 
rooms at last. The girl answered, staring, that they were still 
unlet, as always. Much surprised, I made inquiries about the 
party, and she laughed. ‘ You must ha’ brought the party from 
Lawyer Alleyne’s, sir, in yer yed.” The woman thought I had 
been drunk, and her mistress arrived at the same conclusion when 
I appealed to her. 

‘The thing now became a mystery, not without awfulness. 
I did not for a moment believe that any strange concurrence of 
echoes would repeat such sounds. Either they were created in 
my diseased brain, or they were supernatural. I drew Alleyne 
into my room next night, at the fated hour, and when the music 
was at its highest, I carelessly invited him to listen. He heard 
nothing. The music, then, was inside my head, or invisible 
powers nightly raised it for me, alone, the heir, in this ancient 
house. I watched myself, I listened with the care of one who has 
to pronounce on his own sanity. And in a few days I decided 
that the music was no fancy of my brain, but real, a supernatural 
visitation. Then it took another tone. The spirits, demons, 
or whatever they were, knew my discovery, felt they were known. 
And they addressed my soul itself, in trills of sweetness un- 
utterable, with joyous laughter, with the coo of young girls’ 
voices whispering love. They pleaded, they coaxed, they scolded, 
urging me to go down. I resisted, until, with a burst of 
merry laughter, the concert ceased at dawn. There was nothing 
terrible in it—rather a gleeful prank, like those attributed 
to fairies. But I was frightened. Had a ghost visited my room, 
I was man enough to tear his sheet off, but this soft harmony 
thrilled me. There is in living creatures a fear of the dead, a 
hatred of matter for spirit released. And I felt, too, that strange 
things would arrive if I resisted the impulse to enter those 
haunted rooms. I would have fled, but will had left me. Each 
night the enchantment had more power. And at length, to cut 
the record of impressions short, it triumphed. 

‘It was near midnight. I rose and dressed, strangely calm, 
descended the dark, broad stairs, and paused before the door. 
The music seemed to retire at my approach, breathing softly from 
a distance, but I heard again the rustle of dresses and the shuffling 
of feet. The door opened at a touch, A candle in my hand 
faintly lighted the vast apartment, leaving the corners shadowed. 
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No soul was there. I walked in, following the music. A second 
door gave way, and I entered another room, as dark, as empty as 
the first. Crossing two more apartments, I reached the small 
study, pushed open the door—and what happened? I know not! 
There was nothing there. As the hinges turned I saw all the 
room, and there was nothing. But I was seized. ‘The air did not 
stir—there was no motion; my limbs were untouched, but my 
soul was grasped. The hair on my flesh stood up. I dropped the 
candle and fled. 

‘What guided me through the pitch-dark rooms and up the 
stairs? The music which had ceased broke out again, pursued 
me, whirled and galloped round me, in triumphant ecstasy. All 
the house was full of it, clanging, pealing. Like a whirlwind the 
crowd environed me, unfelt and unseen, yet stifling. I called on 
Heaven in my dread; but they pressed closer and closer, swirling 
round in eddies, formless, impalpable souls torturing my soul. 
They held me up, they guided me. My body was dead, but it 
obeyed them, and they dropped me at my own bedside, where I 
awoke in the grey morning. 

‘A dream, you say, all this; and I myself should almost have 
thought so, in the sunshine of next day. But when I paid my 
bill, in feverish haste to be gone, the astonished landlady asked for 
my candlestick, which was missing. ‘ You will find it in the 
rooms below,” I stammered; and she went to seek, grumbling. I 
awaited her return with awful dread. If she found it not, the ad- 
venture was a dream. But the woman came back with lowering 
face, the broken candlestick in her hand. it was a mercy, she 
said, that everybody was not burnt alive with my silly tricks. 
Respectable people didn’t go rampaging about a house in the dark, 
dropping their candles, and splashing the grease about, and run- 
ning away at daylight as if the bailiffs were after them. I heard 
without listening, my eyes fixed upon that evidence of my visit to 
the haunted rooms. I would not remain longer in B . For- 
tunately the work was done which had called me thither, and no 
one arose to dispute our inheritance. Telling Alleyne to forward 
the papers of the deceased, I returned to town. My father, not 
expecting me, was out, and I dined alone. As the fated hour ap- 
proached, I sent for wine, and kept the butler with me on various 
pretences. Punctually, as the clock struck, it began—the music— 
and I heard it with a start of despair. My act had loosed the 
fiends, and they followed me. They follow me still! I dismissed 
the servant, and sate listening, waiting helplessly for that which 
was tocome., The strains swept to my ear, surrounding me with 
gleesome melody. Dreading to see I knew not what, my eyes were 
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fixed upon the fire. A vision formed there—I beheld the black 
rooms at B—— lit up, and peopled with a throng of dancers. They 
wore the costumes of a century ago. The dresses and the move- 
ments were clear, but no face could I observe for an instant. 
~ When I fixed my gaze on them, they changed and blurred, as wet 
colour blurs under the hand, to reappear, as it seemed, when my 
eyes turned’ aside. Presently the vision drew nearer, swiftly en- 
larging and approaching until it absorbed the real scene. The 
room in which I sat was no longer my own, but the haunted 
chamber. My chair stood in the midst of shadows, crowded by 
phantom brocades and velvets, girdled by featureless ghosts, 
which laughed and whispered round me. Unable to move a limb, 
I sat, gasping with horror. The terrors of hell had got hold 
upon me. 

‘The music stopped suddenly; a moment more, and brain 
or heart would have given way. The spectres fell back from me, 
and a vista opened up the room. At the further end sat a young 
girl before some instrument like a grand piano. Her fingers 
rested on the keys, and she looked over her shoulder down the 
avenue of ghostly silk and velvet. That face did not blur nor shift 
like those around. I saw it as one human being sees another ; the 
blonde hair restrained by ribands in Greek fashion, the fresh small 
mouth parted,and the black eyes, which surveyed me with wondering 
amusement. The phantoms faded, and my terrors departed with 
them ; we were left alone. I saw that lovely child as plainly, as 
substantially, as though we had both been flesh and blood, in one 
room. I see her now and always. She has ever the same look of 
curious surprise, the same graceful attitude. For an instant we 
gaze at each other, and then comes a rush of sound, a film over- 
spreads the picture, and I tremble. 

‘You asked why I hate music, and I have told you. Custom 
does not lessen the thrill with which I hear those strains commence, 
nor calm my fear of those swaying, featureless things. It is five 
years since this possession began. Do me more justice than to 
suppose it fancy. Talk to me about it, mark me when the vision 
comes. Often now the girl appears without other notice than the 
sudden stirring of my hair. She is watching me as I write, smiling 
at me over her shoulder. Now—now comes the film and the 
shudder. I have trusted to you, B., a secret which is wearing out 
my life. For Heaven’s sake, think of it. If I could know what 
they want, these spirits, I would sacrifice all for peace. 

‘ PERCEVAL. 


‘P.S.—From old papers found in my cousin’s house, and from 
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my father’s dim recollections, I gather that my great-grandfather 
seduced an Italian girl, by whom he had a daughter. She disap- 
peared, and he married my ancestress. The daughter’s husband 
laid claim to our property, alleging a secret wedding, but he lost 
his suit. The family quarrel to which I have referred arose out of 
these transactions, my grandfather protesting against some conduct 
of his brother’s. Can those events have aught to do with my per- 
secution ?’ 

I felt interest enough in my acquaintance to talk the matter 
over with him several times, but we made nothing of it. He was 
certainly not diseased. I am one of the happy few whom the 
unseen world does not interest at all—who regard the ghost question 
with perfect indifference, so long as the ghosts do not intrude. If 
man possess an immortal soul, it cannot be improbable that it 
should revisit the glimpses of the moon, and the evidence of all 
times and nations unites to support the theory that it does so. 
Inclining towards. this view, I did not harass Perceval by ques- 
tioning his facts, but all our cogitations failed to explain them. I 
was present at many seizures, and observed my friend closely. 
There was nothing that resembled a fit. Quietly he would say, ‘ I 
hear it,’ without breaking off his occupation. After a few moments 
a shudder would pass through him ; and then, with equal calmness, 
he would remark, ‘ She is there by your side,’ or opposite, or wherever 
it might be. One may be philosophical about things of the other 
world, and yet feel a curious sensation on hearing that a ghost is 
present and visible in one’s own room. 

But the human creature gets tired of all novelties, and after 
some months Perceval’s apparition began to bore me. We were 
now in London, and his admirable dinners, excellent wine, and 
vigorous conversation upon other topics gave me patience ; but the 
end arrived. Self-interest stirred me to real thought, for Perceval 
was an acquaintance much too useful to drop. One night I had 
an idea. ‘There is a slender fact in your knowledge,’ I said, 
‘which may possibly bear upon this haunting—the conduct of 
your ancestor towards his mistress. She was a singer, you say, 
daughter of an Italian musician, and it is curious that music is 
employed to disturb you. The girl left descendants. Why not 
seek them out? In the first place, it is an honourable duty, if 
they have been ill-treated by your family; and, in the second place, 
they may be able to break the spell.’ 

Perceval snatched at the idea, and hurriedly composed an ad- 
vertisement. I kept away from him during the next twenty-four 
hours; but on the day following he burst into my room. ‘ Read 
that!’ cried the demoniac ; ‘I owe you more than life!’ Softly 
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wondering whether my friend would value his existence at a 
‘monkey,’ if that recompense were asked, I opened the letter. 

‘For six years I have been stirring your dull conscience——’ 

‘Six years!’ cried Perceval; ‘mark that!’ 

‘I would not use the weapons in my power, for you have done 
me no harm, and people speak well of you. You appeal to me at 
length, and if you dare do justice, you may recover happiness. 
Call at the address inclosed, and hear what duty enjoins upon you. 
—Az. Hopkins!’ 

‘ That spoils it, Perceval!’ I exclaimed. ‘“ Az.” is not bad. It 
may stand for Azimuth, which is a great name in necromancy. 
But Hopkins!, Descinit in piscem, &e. And he lives in Soho, 
whence nothing comes but French bakers, communists, ballet girls, 
and old masters.’ 

‘Do you observe,’ cried Perceval, disregarding, ‘ how clear the 
answer is? No one has heard my sufferings except you, but this 
man knows them. He might have used more awful means, had he 
chosen, for the object of stirring my conscience. I am on my way 
now, B., towards freedom and happiness.’ 

Or towards swindling robbery, I thought, but did not say so. 
In truth, the plot was marvellously carried out, if plot it were. 
Perceval did not ask my company, but I felt inquisitive enough to 
go with him. In the blankest and dingiest street of Soho we found 
the address given, one of three houses which looked empty. Their 
windows were blind with dust ; no curtains showed through them ; 
a few broken flower-pots stood on the sills, but even the ghosts of 
vegetation had faded. Perceval rang at a door of which the paint 
had blistered and fallen away, leaving gaps and circles. The small 
boys of the neighbourhood had chosen it as a board for the practice 
of handwriting, and for demonstrations in artless arithmetic. But 
Perceval saw nothing of this misery. His mouth was dry, and his 
voice hoarse with excitement. 

The door was opened by a gaunt old man, whose tail-coat had 
not seen the day for years, as its creases displayed. Without a 
word he let us in, staring doubtfully at me. We traversed an 
unromantic passage, mounted a flight of naked stairs, and crossed 
a very long room, filled with machines and instruments, like a 
deserted factory. A steam-engine occupied one corner, and over- 
head hung a score of wheels, bands, cranks, shafts, I know not 
what. The dust of years crossed everything, and the metal was 
coated with rust. A room as large opened in this. Along the 
wall, facing the windows, rested an enormous magnet, three or 
four feet high as it lay on the broad side, with a gigantic battery 
between its feet. Other instruments of science, mostly of unusual 
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size, lumbered the apartment, leaving scarcely room to pass before 
the windows. Glancing out through their grimy panes, I perceived 
that each of these long chambers filled the whole width of an 
opposite house, the party walls having been removed. Nor had 
we yet reached the limits of Mr. Hopkins’s dwelling, for the ser- 
vant took us on through another door, and left us in a small 
apartment furnished scantily in old velvet and brocade. His 
master occupied all those houses which we had thought empty. 
The scientific instruments, the old servant, and the mise en scéne 
in general were excellent. But Perceval was too much excited for 
comment, and I myself felt a thrill of expectancy. 

After a moment’s silent waiting, another door opened. 
Perceval caught his breath sobbingly, but the door closed in 
emptiness. Presently the old man entered again, and in tones 
scarcely intelligible mumbled to me to withdraw. Perceval fever- 
ishly urged his request, and I obeyed, of course. The longest ten 
minutes of my life I passed in that dusty and cobwebbed museum 
outside. I tried to talk with the old servant, who mounted guard 
over the door; but his few words were lost within his gums. No 
sound of voices reached us, but I saw that my companion was 
listening. After ten minutes he motioned me to follow, and we 
re-entered the small chamber. 

White as the dead, Perceval sat in a large arm-chair, with the 
look of one who has suffered some terrible operation. Beside him 
stood a small man, ill-dressed in clothes which looked new, though 
cut in the style of a generation since. An iron-grey beard 
covered half his face, more white than even Perceval’s—the face 
of one who never feels the air. Eyes prominent, bright, and 
singularly youthful, looked at me from beneath shaggy brows. It 
has been remarked that I am not superstitious nor impressionable. 
But I felt that this man saw what others cannot see ; that my soul 
was laying itself out before him, answering questions which I 
did not hear. It is difficult to explain my sensation. Perhaps 
a reader will understand it best by the admission that I was not 
master of my own mind so long as those eyes were fixed on me. 
The perception made me suddenly faint, and I sat down. Mr. 
Hopkins also seated himself and spoke without any formal intro- 
duction; I appeared to feel that more was required. The old 
magician had a pleasant voice, but he talked with a certain 
slowness, as if unused to converse. ‘ Our business is almost done, 
Mr. B.,’ he said. ‘ My young relation acknowledges the marriage 
of Francesca, and restores the estate of which her child, my 
mother, was wronged. He will have wealth enough left. In 
return I guarantee him pleasant dreams. It was your quick wit, 
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as I am informed, which brought about the result, and I thank 
you. In truth,’ he added, with a smile, ‘I was almost getting 
angry when you came to the rescue.’ 

I was astounded. This strange man spoke of his supernatural 
doings as coolly and frankly as others might talk of a successful 
lawsuit. Not knowing what to answer, I murmured, ‘ You lead a 
lonely life here, Mr. Hopkins ?’ 

‘You are the first strangers who have crossed the threshold 
for a generation. Hercle! That must be my excuse for neglect- 
ing the duties of a host. I have some old winesomewhere. Will 
you come into my living-rooms ?’ 

We rose to follow him, when Perceval caught sight of a small 
painting which hung in a dusky corner. He stepped towards it, 
and stood at gaze, whispering breathlessly, ‘ Who is that? Who is 
that ?’ 

‘That,’ answered Mr. Hopkins, ‘is Francesca Perceval. Have 
you seen another portrait of her ?’ 

‘Don’t mock me, sir! I have seen the original daily and 
nightly for six years. But she is older here, her expression differ- 
ent, and her dress—but the attitude is the same. Tell me, sir, is 
there another portrait of Francesca existing ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, smiling, ‘ there is another.’ 

‘Younger, more winning, with a laugh in her eyes, and a 
question on her lips?’ 

‘Perhaps you might describe it so,’ replied Hopkins, looking 
at him fixedly. 

‘May I see it? I would buy it or beg it of you.’ 

‘IT am sorry to refuse. Come; the wine is waiting.’ 

We went out into the museum, and I said, ‘ You appear to 
have made all sciences your study.’ 

‘When I was young I fell rather mad over these things. My 
fancy was, as you observe, to build machinery on a gigantic scale, 
expecting to produce results proportionate. It is well,’ he added, 
laughing, ‘that the whim passed when it did. If I had given 
life to that magnet, all the street would have tumbled to ruin. 
Youthful enthusiasm is apt to be destructive. These instruments 
give excellent training to the mind, but we should use them only 
for education.’ 

‘Surely,’ I said, stopping, ‘ scientific discovery is an object in 
itself to increase man’s happiness and power.’ 

‘I know nothing of man’s happiness if it be not power, and 
these things are a cumbrous means of attaining toit. The savage 
ultimately gets his canoe, but he spends a lifetime in burning out 
the log.’ 
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‘Ts there, then, a science beyond that which machines and 
processes display ?’ 

‘Machines and processes are objective, and the subjective is 
always superior. These things are useful as leading one to the 
higher train of study. When a student perceives the goal, he 
leaves such cumbrous vehicles behind him.’ 

‘ And what is the subjective method ?’ 

‘ The assault of nature from inside.’ 

‘ Necromancy, in short ?’ 

‘No; for there is neither authority nor power in man over 
things dead !’ 

‘Then how,’ Perceval broke in suddenly, ‘how have you 
haunted me all these years with the image of Francesca ?’ 

‘Nay, my young friend,’ he laughed. ‘There are no patent 
rights in my science, but there may be secrets.’ 

By this time we had reached the stairs, up which the old 
servant was clambering with a dusty bottle. Mr. Hopkins stopped 
to speak to him, calling out, ‘Go round the landing.” We thus 
entered a fourth house. Upon a word from our host, Perceval, 
who went foremost, opened a door opposite—and fell back upon 
me with a cry. Standing just behind him, I also looked into the 
room. There sat the figure of his visions, so often described—a 
fair-haired, dark-eyed girl at a piano, glancing over her shoulder 
at the intruders. The expression was wondering amusement, as 
though she had heard footsteps approaching, and stopped in 
surprise, her fingers on the keys. 

Perceval leaned in my arms, his mouth dropped, and eyes 
astart. The day’s emotions had overcome him. Frightened, as 
she well might be, if flesh and blood, the girl sprang up, calling 
‘Father!’ Mr. Hopkins pushed roughly by us in the doorway, 
exclaiming with passion, ‘ How came you here?’ 

‘ Who are these men, father ?’ she replied, breathlessly. * Who 
is that?’ indicating Perceval. ‘I have seen him a thousand 
times in my dream, you know—that which haunts me. Who is 
he? What does it mean, father ?’ 

‘How did you come in?’ asked Mr. Hopkins absently. His 
eyes turned from Perceval to his daughter with such keen and 
concentrated inquiry that I almost fancied that I could see the 
electric current passing between their souls and his. 

‘But a moment since,’ the girl answered faintly. 
was not below. Explain to me, dear father ?’ 

‘There is no need. This is your kinsman Perceval, who 
surrenders to us our fortune. Go, sirs. This unexpected scene 
agitates us all.’ 


‘ Jacques 
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‘TI shall see you again!’ muttered Perceval, his eyes fixed on 
the daughter, who was sobbing hysterically. 

‘Yes, you shall see us again. What must be, will be. I 
thought to rule things into my plan, but Fate mocks me. By 
the very means of my success I am undone. You will see us 
again.’ And so we left. 

I may spare reflections. Perceval forgot six years of persecu- 
tion at sight of his dream-maiden in the flesh. It was I who 
wished to discuss these strange events, and he who shirked ex- 
planation. On the other hand, he could not exhaust himself on 
the charm and merits of the necromancer’s daughter, who seemed 
to me a very nice and pretty girl like many others of our acquaint- 
ance. The reader must think out for himself the secret of Mr. 
Hopkins’s doings, since Perceval declined to talk of them for ever 
after, and I have not yet found time to go into the subject 
thoroughly. As has been said, supernatural things do not interest 
me much, and after a time I ceased to speculate about this matter. 
The catastrophe turned to such commonplace happiness. Within 
a few days Perceval obtained the young lady’s address from her 
father ; within four months they were married. Mr. Hopkins did 
not pretend to approve, but he took no hostile steps. The result, 
as he told his daughter, was clearly foreseen, if these two should 
meet, and he had intended they should never see each other in 
the flesh. When Perceval and his pretty fiancée came to exchange 
confidences, it appears that she also had been haunted by his face, 
with no awful accompaniments, however. Of the music and the 
spectres she knew nothing. 

When the legal business was finished, which transferred to Mr. 
Hopkins the property he claimed, Perceval beheld him no more. 
He returned to the pursuit of his unholy science, and closed his 
doors. I myself tried to get admittance, and failed. His daughter 
sees him once or twice a year, and reports that the old man is as 
bright, as obstinate as ever, a charming companion, yet awful. 
Of late there has been a slight alarm in my friend’s household. 
His eldest son has reached the age of four, and grandpapa in 
Soho begins to hint that scientific education cannot be attacked too 
early. Meanwhile he keeps the property, and the fine old house 
near B , for ‘ his ghosts to play in,’ as Perceval says bitterly. 


FREDERICK BOYLE. 





An Artist’s Reward. 


Tue act is done, the drop swoops down, 
The house with approbation wimples. 

The Critic smooths his conscious frown, 
And Beauty minds her of her dimples. 


And all the rich, the vibrant air— 
Happy and lovely with Rossini, 

With Wagner plangent, shrewd and rare, 
Or mild and luscious with Bellini— 


A-ripple with applausive kid, 

Murmurous and glad with vocal praises, 
Calls to the Diva where she’s hid, 

And fills her ear with precious phrases. 


—‘ Come forth, and shine apparent queen ! 
O you most exquisite Rosina 

(Or Dofia Sol, or Valentine, 
Or Margherita, or Zerlina), 


‘Come forth! The public knee is bent, 
The public heat is very lava’s. 

(The air, you see, grows eloquent !) 
Forth to the bouquets and the bravas! 


‘O, forth, you living Ecstasy, 
Angel of Art, you tuneful treasure ! 
—O you incarnate Melody ! 


You Spirit of Song! You Fount of Pleasure ! ’— 


And forth she comes; and in a smile 
The splendid crowd resumes, embraces, 
Thanks, and—dismisses. Glad the while, 
And proud—most proud! The hour she chases 


Is but the sport and spoil of Time. 
Hers is a momentary glory. 
While others with the ages climb, 
She quits the stage and rounds her story. 


‘For when, alas! this end she wills, 

What proofs remain for Fame to go on? 
Old notices, old costumes, old bills, 

Old memories, old bouquets—and so on! 
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‘I NEVER was so surprised in my life, never! as when I heard 
that your father had given his consent,’ said aunt Jane, with one 
of her provokingly righteous sighs ; ‘I wouldn’t trust the happiness 
of a cat with such a man.’ 

‘ Well, they say reformed rakes make good husbands, and so 
let us hope for the best,’ said Godpapa. I dare say he meant to 
be kind, but he laid a stress upon the ‘hope,’ which took all the 
curl out of it. 

Emily Dodd, who gives herself airs because she is six months 
younger than I am, and was married last September, was 
perfectly hateful with her ‘ Keep a tight hand over him, my 
dear,’ as though she were a grandmother, and her wretched little 
husband had never boxed her ears. He did box her ears before 
their honeymoon was over, as I happen to know. 

Even dear gran’ had tears in her sweet old eyes as she kissed 
me, and all she said was, ‘ God bless you both,’ with a sigh. 

And I was so happy! so triumphant. I had had such a long 
hard fight for my own way, had won it. Had come out with a 
‘see the conquering hero’ air all over me ; and instead of having 
congratulations and pretty compliments showered at my feet, 
every one of the family whips out his or her wet blanket, and 
throws it over my head ! 

People I did not care for were civil enough, but there was no 
heartiness about what they said. Lots of the men were jealous of 
him, and lots of the girls of me; and I dare say some of them 
grumbled behind their gush at having to get me a wedding 
present, and asked themselves what old thing they could furbish 
up for the occasion. The only one who was really nice was Willie 
Diamond, and it was awfully hard lines on Willie, that I must 
admit. It was he who brought Gerald to the house and intro- 
duced him to me at our first party last spring. Poor Willie! If 
it had not been for that, I might have been Lady Diamond long 
ago; for I liked him ever so much better than any one else, till 
I saw my fate. I shouldn’t have had to fight for Willie. Papa’ 
was willing enough about him, and to spare; but I wasn’t going to 
be caught by the glint of anempty title. I do think that, of all the 
cheap things in the world, a poor baronet is the cheapest but one, 
and his wife the very cheapest of all. With my twelve thousand 
pounds, we should have scraped together about a thousand a year 

I 
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to begin with, and have lived on the scrape, or im it—ever after- 
wards. Gerald and I started with eight hundred, but see what he 
has made of it !—about a month’s income now, and if—but this isn’t 
telling you what Willie said. 

He began in the ordinary way, and as he went on, his dear 
old face softened, and his voice fell. ‘ Don’t let them, any of them,’ 
he said, ‘put their con—put their tongues between you; and 
remember, Mabel, that Gerald was my friend, and is my friend, 
and be sure, always, that I will be his friend if ever he wants one, 
and will let me.’ It wasn’t so much what he said as the way in 
which he said it, after all their wet-blanketing. I threw my 
arms round his neck and kissed him, I did! and I told Gerald 
all about it, and hekissed me. Of course no one told me one tenth 
part of what was said about us, but I heard enough to know this— 
the idea of Gerald’s being seriously in love with anyone was 
considered a good joke ; and the idea of my marrying him a bad one. 


And all because he was a little wild, has lovely eyes, and a soft 


slow voice, and looks at you pleadingly. I have noticed him 
niyself, looking up into women’s faces with that worshipping 
expression, and seen them bend down their ear to catch that 
thrilling voice; and oh! bow it hurt—me. But he could not 
help it. It was his way. He didn’t mean anything beyond 
making himself agreeable. When he did mean something, and 
really wanted to make love, he was such a stupid! I really 
thought he would never get the words out, and when they came, 
they were addressed to a bow on my gown, not to me. 

Well, he was forbidden the house, and I was sent into York- 
shire though it was May, and I had only worn one of three lovely 
ball dresses I had bought and paid for out of my very own 
money. Everyone was set at me to write bad things of Gerald, his 
idleness, his extravagance, his flirtations, and lots of stuff which 
no girl ought to hear about from anyone; and I was so unhappy, 
you cannot think. Girls, it was the greatest mistake they could 
have committed. They only made me more determined to marry 
him. They worried me, and so I worried back. That’s the 
way. Sighing like patience on a monument isn’t a bit of use. 
I was too healthy to go into a consumption, like little stupids 
in books. I eat, and laughed, and was disagreeable; I made 
myself perfectly hateful, oh I did! and I—I got my way. Still, a 
good deal of it stuck and rankled; and I wasn’t sure but that 
after all Emily was right, and he would require a tight hand over 
him. 

Long before we were married, he gave up all his old ways, and 
his old haunts, and went into business; astonishing every one 
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(but me) with the ability;and determination he brought into his 
new career. If he had been a Prince in a Fairy Tale, with three 
magic gifts, he could not have got on better. He had three 
magic gifts, love for me, and more leve for me, and more love 
again. So he said, looking me in the face this time—that 
happy day when Papa could stand it no longer, and had his 
consent worried—yet I admit there is no other word for it—worried 
out of him. 

The first six months of our married life passed like a dream. 
Imagine a husband who is a lover, and a dear friend who is both ; 
and that would be my Gerald. I was so happy; till one miserable 
Wednesday when he came home at two o’clock, and said he must 
start at five to catch the steamer which was to sail the next 
morning from Liverpool for New York! ‘Take me with you, 
I cried. Man-like, his first thought was packing up, and he 
told me I could not be ready in time. Then he gave another 
reason (which has just gone out for a ride on her pony—bless her !) 
and I had to give in to this, for it was November, when the sea is 
always awfully rough. He looked pale and worried, and left me 
full half an hour before there was any necessity to go. And he 
would not let me see him off. He hated to be seen off, he said, 
and was almost cross about it. ‘A month will soon pass,’ he said. 
‘A month!’ I almost screamed; ‘why, you told me just now your 
business would only take a few days.’ No more it will,’ he answered, 
‘but the voyage out and home will take twenty.’ ‘Oh Gerald, 
I pleaded, ‘ why can’t you write or telegraph—what’s the use of the 
Atlantic cable they make so much fuss about, if you must go all 
that way yourself?’ ‘I have written, and I have cabled,’ he 
replied a little gloomily, ‘and it’s no use, Dimples’ (that was his 
pet name for me ; wasn’t it a pretty one?) ‘I must go myself, and 
he went. 

He went away fora month, and he stayed three. Business was 
going wrong. What business? He never told me. That's the 
way with men. Suppose we want money and say it’s for dress ; 
they’d ask directly, ‘ What dress? what do you want it for? what 
sort do you want? why won’t what you have do? what is it to be 
made of? what colour will it be?’ and all sorts of other foolish 
questions about what they never can understand; but let us ask 
‘what business ?’ and they laugh, or get grumpy. 

He returned at last looking old and careworn, and from that 
moment his habits changed. Time was when he would often rush 
home in a hansom at three o'clock and call up the stairs, ‘ Holloa, 
Dimples! Nothing to do; get on your things and come out for a 
drive.’ Now it was six or seven before he showed his face, and 
12 
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then he would have a horrid black bag full of papers, over which 
he sat half the night. And he turned sv stingy, though everyone 
said he was coining money. When baby came, he brightened up, 
and I must say was very tender and thoughtful, until I was about 
again. Then he went back to his old bad ways. Always at the 
office—always thinking business. Ah me! I remember once how 
he put down that Emily Dodd. She had found us sitting alone in 
the conservatory at Lady Varsoviana’s ball, and said in her sneering 
way, ‘Oh dear! here’s Gerald Carruthers making love to his wife!’ 
‘Why not?’ he replied, not moving his arm; ‘I love my wife much 
more dearly than ever I loved Mabel Mostyn, and I loved her 
dearly.’ I was so proud! He never made love to me now. He 
left me alone to think, and I thought of other things Emily had 
said. Amongst others she told me when I was fretting about him 
during that voyage, that he was sure to have a splendid time of it 
on board, because somebody’s blondes—I don’t remember whose ; 
a lot of painted burlesque creatures—were his fellow passengers ; 
she had seen their names in the newspaper: Kitty this, and Polly 
that, and Susie someone else, who had been talked of in connection 
with him before we were engaged. I did not mind at first, but when 
he altered so, and would not say why he went to America, or what 
sort of business kept him there, I accused him point blank. He got 
red and white, and asked me how I dared; and got soangry. It 
is not wise to ask a wife how she dares, when affection is at the 
bottom of her daring, and so I let him know. 

Jealous ? Of course I was! I was horribly jealous. I know all 
you can say about jealousy. Papa preached, Mamma scolded, Aunt 
Jane sighed, and Emily had her little say, of course. It was 
wicked, it was foolish, it was undignified. Pride ought to conquer 
it, self-respect to ignore it, religion to root it out. The old story! 
Let a woman swallow a table-spoonful of salt, and argue her out 
of being thirsty ; and then you may go and persuade one who has 
loved, not to be jealous. They all had their remedies, as though 
it were a cold in the head. I was to be more loving to him; I 
was to treat him coldly. I was to mope, and show him how he 
grieved me; I was to flirt, and prove that I did not care; I was to 
insist upon an explanation ; I was on no account to allude to the 
subject ; I was to bear it; I was to resent it; I was to blow hot ; 
I was to blow cold; I was to blow up—and so on. Papa and the 
rest sided with Gerald, when they saw how right I had been about 
his steadying down ; and yet they sided against me, when I showed 
how he was relapsing! If I was right as a young, innocent, in- 
experienced girl, why should they contradict me when I was a 
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wretched but experienced wife? There was no common sense or 
logic about them. 

My dears, we went on from bad to worse, till one horrid day, 
about a year after his trip to America and back—shall I ever forget 
it !—when I returned from a walk with baby, and found that he had 
been home, and packed up his bag, leaving a message—not a note 
but a message, if you please, with a servant—that he would not 
be back for two days. I went up to his room, by instinct I 
suppose, and there in the fire-place, crumpled up, I saw one of those 
horrid yellow telegram papers. Something told me that it would 
be the clue to his sin, and my disgrace. I opened it, and my head 
swam as I read this— 

‘Susie, Baby, Immediately, Liverpool.’ 

Could fair words tell the tale of horror more plainly ? Susie 
and her baby would be at Liverpool, where his presence was re- 
quired, immediately : at Liverpool, where the steamers from New 
York arrive! on a Monday, when most of them are due—I knew 
that, for how I had counted the hours for him! 

It was half-past four. The express would leave Euston at five. 
If I could catch it, and face him on the threshold of his infamy! 
I stopped a hansom, and promised the driver half-a-sovereign if 
he took me therein time. You know how cabmen will go through 
horrid dirty, narrow streets for short cuts. 

Well, as bad luck would have it, we got grounded somewhere 
near Tottenham Court Road, and when I rushed on the platform 
the train had started. In a smoking carriage, leaning back so 
intent over another telegram that he did not notice me, I saw 
my gentleman with a smile on his face. Thinking how nicely he 
had escaped me—no doubt. 

Again my once loving anxiety about him stood me in good 
service. I dashed off to Lloyd’s, and asked about the American 
steamers. The fastest had only just reached Queenstown. I had 
sixteen hours to spare. I took the next morning’s train, and reached 
St. George’s landing stage just in time to see the Tender with the 
‘ Britannia’s’ passengers arrive. There were only about forty of 
them, and they looked as though they had had a dreadful passage. 
I was very glad of it. This seems unkind to the thirty-nine, but 
I couldn’t help it. If she arrived looking limp and miserable, it 
would be some comfort. J had taken care to appear as nice as 
I could be. 

The thirty-nine, mostly bagmen I think, came on shore, went 
fussing after their baggage, and there was a pause. I saw a good 
many gold-laced blue caps bobbing about some one who was yet 
on board, and then there tripped down the gangway a woman, 
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followed by a bonne and'a baby !—a young woman, looking dis- 
gustingly fresh and well, as fair as I am, and dressed—my dears, the 
wretch was dressed simply to perfection! The only comfort I 
found was that she appeared scared and sad. She evidently had 
expected someone to meet her, and he was not there. No, I had 
looked about carefully, and my gentleman was—not there. I soon 
saw why. As she passed along the plank, the purser or some such 
creature hurried up with a letter, which she took with a smile—I 
believe she had been flirting with him all the way across. She 
opened the note with a little sob. Then the expression of her face 
changed. It was all right: he was too cunning to meet her there, 
in public. He had given her the rendezvous somewhere else. 

I followed her. The Custom House officers were most remiss 
in their duty. They passed her things without so much as looking 
into them. The chief examiner, who ought to be dismissed— 
kissed the baby. Then she drove to the North-Western Hotel, and 
I after her. She must have a sitting-room and bed-room on the 
first-floor, and must be told the moment that the 4°35 train was 
signalled at Edge Hill. I arranged to be told too, and was ready 
for her—and him. Well, my loves, in came the train—a local 
one—and before it had stopped, that woman was being hugged in 
a brown ulster which did not belong to Gerald Carruthers. 

I never was so crestfallen! Here had I been wasting precious 
time on the wrong scent, whilst he might have been on the landing 
stage at the right moment, and have carried his Susie away almost 
under my nose. 

I went back to the river as fast as I could, and found that I 
had missed the Inman passengers. Still there was a chance. The 
steady-going but old fogey Cunarder was not expected till the 
next morning. I took a room at the Hotel, telegraphed home 
that I was detained, and waited. Would you believe it! That 
night I picked up a sort of acquaintance—through the baby, I 
think—with that woman I had taken for ‘Susie.’ She was the 
wife of a captain in the navy, and had been living at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, so as to be near him. He had come home on private 
affairs, and, quite unexpectedly, had got promoted toa command in 
the Mediterranean. So she had to come back, and join him, alone. 
‘I noticed you on the landing stage,’ she said, ‘and sympathised 
with you so much. I had arrived, and there was ng one to meet 
me. You were there to meet some one who had not arrived. We 
were both disappointed. Never mind; he will come to-morrow.’ 
Of course I let her think that it was my husband I was expecting, 
and of course I declined their offer to go with me to the landing 
stage in the morning. 
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There was nothing in the least resembling a ‘Susie, and 
absolutely no baby, on board the ‘ Russia.’ I could have sat down 
on one of those dumpy posts and cried. What was I todo? I 
had started full of confidence that I should catch Gerald out, and 
had not thought of making any plans to cover a retreat, or excuse 
a failure. How—if Gerald arrived home before me—was I to 
account for being nearly two days away from his roof—alone? 
He had covered up his tracks, as the Americans say—it was 
impossible for me to obliterate mine. His escapade had succeeded 
—mine had failed. I should have stopped at home and confronted 
him on his return with that cablegram. He might have sworn till 
now, and no rational woman would have expected me to believe 
him. Now he had simply to say, ‘ There’s nothing in it, my dear ; 
you went yourself to see, and know it is so.’ 

It won't do to look back now and say this idea was absurd, or 
that event didn’t happen after all. I am taking things just as 
they happened, and as | felt them at the time they were happening. 
I was at my wits’ ends. The more I thought of what I had done, 
the more difficult did it seem to get out of it. I built up elaborate 
excuses, brick by brick—so to speak—spending time and trouble 
upon an edifice which collapsed before the thought ‘ what would J 
say if he had made it?’ Only one thing was certain, I must get 
home as quickly as possible. If I got back before he did, he might 
not ask any questions. He might so commit himself when taxed 
with that cablegram as to shut off all questioning on his part. By 
the time we reached Rugby, I had ceased to think of excuses, and 
was much happier. What had I done? Followed my husband to 
save him from re-embarking in a career of wickedness. Was there 
any harm in that? Was it my fault that he—a crafty man of 
the world—had outwitted poor me? Not atall. As I thought it 
over in this light, I became reassured, defiant, and hungry. 

The train stopped, the people rushed off to the refreshment 
rooms, and as the guard (who had been very civil heretofore) did 
not come to see if I wanted anything, I leaned out of the window 
to ask some one to call him. There was a group of three passengers 
standing close by, and I had got as far as, ‘Oh, would you 
mind —-—’ when one of them cannoned through the other two, 
and before you could say ‘trap stick!’ Gerald was sitting opposite 
me, and all my appetite gone. 

‘Why, Dim——’ he began, but checked himself. ‘ Where 
have you been? why—what has happened? Is anything wrong? 
Where are you going?’ 

‘I really cannot undertake to answer so many questions all at 
once, I replied with what I knew was a vulgar sniggle. 
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‘It is all one question,’ he said gravely ; ‘what are you doing? 

‘ Business, my dear,’ said I. The imitation of his tone and 
gesture was perfect, and I put one of my own mocking smiles at 
the tail end of it for a sting. 

‘I think upon reflection you will consider that hardly a proper 
manner of replying to your husband, Mabel,’ getting graver and 
graver. 

‘It is one which my husband has so often used to me that I 
suppose I have adopted it unconsciously. Imitation is said to be 
the severest sort of flattery,’ said I. 

‘You know perfectly well that you are talking nonsense,’ he 
answered. ‘As you do not appear to have sufficient respect for 
me to answer a simple question, I shall show you that I have some 
respect for myself by not repeating it.’ 

He was looking so well, so bright and handsome, and, with all 
his wickedness, spoke so like a gentleman! I almost began to 
relent, but the thought, ‘ what has brightened him up?’ set my 
teeth, and hardened my heart. 

‘Rather a cheap way of buying off enquiry from your own 
doings,’ I snapped. 

-* Would you like an account of my doings?’ he asked. There 
was a twinkle in the corner of his eye, and a twitch at the corner 
of his lip, that angered me. 

‘T should, indeed,’ I replied ; ‘ only I am not prepared to take 
your version of them.’ 

‘ Meaning, that in your opinion I would stoop to a falsehood ?’ 
said he. 

‘Stoop? Ohno, I sneered. ‘A man does not think that he 
stoops to tell a lie when it is to protect a woman, even though it 
deceives a wife.’ 

‘Mabel,’ he began, ‘ then i is not an act of my married life—— 
but I stopped him there. It is bad enough to know that one’s 
husband has deceit in his heart ; it makes it worse to stand by 
and see the foul thing dragged out of its den. 

‘Stop!’ I interrupted, taking the cablegram from the pocket 
of my travelling bag; ‘read that, before you go on.’ 

‘Where did you find this?’ he asked in a quick sharp voice, 
as though he were speaking to a clerk. 

‘In your room, under the fireplace. You thought you had 
burnt it; but not a word is obliterated— 


? 


Susie, Baby, Immediately, Liverpool. 


You should not bring such things to the house, Gerald,’ I went on 
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with perfect composure and the deadliest smile. ‘You should 
keep thém at the office.’ 

‘I should, indeed,’ he replied half to himself. 

‘I saw you start for Liverpool immediately, I resumed. ‘I 
met you coming back from Liverpool. I missed you there. It is 
perhaps better that I did. A scene on the landing stage would 
not have been pleasant.’ 

‘ Is——it—possible,’ he almost gasped, ‘ that—you followed me ; 
for this?’ flicking the yellow paper with his nail. 

‘Well, yes, said I. ‘I cared enough for you to try and save 
you from—yourself. But don’t be afraid, I won’t do so again.’ 

‘You played the spy upon me, Mabel,’ his voice quivering with 
suppressed anger. 

‘The poorest sort of reproach!’ I cried indignantly, ‘ the last 
resource of a detected cheat!’ 

‘ Cheat!’ he thundered. 

‘Yes, cheat,’ I re-echoed him. ‘It isn’t in your code of morals, 
but I think, and always shall think, that a man who robs a poor 
girl, who has fought and suffered for him, of the love he swore to 
give and keep for her, is the lowest and most heartless sort of 
cHEAT. There !’ 

By this time the train had started again; and, as good fortune 
willed, we were alone in the carriage. He sank back into his seat, 
pale as a sheet, and trembling all over. ‘ We will not pursue this 
subject,’ he said. ‘If ever it is re-opened, it will be hy you.’ 

Not another word passed our lips till we got home. After 
dinner—such a dinner !—TI said, ‘ Pray do not let me detain you 
from—-business.” 

‘Thank you,’ he replied. ‘I have nothing to do to-night.’ 

‘Nor I either,’ I followed ; ‘so, with your permission, I will go 
and do it in my own room.’ [ left him with a sweeping courtesy, 
and he replied with one of his stateliest bows. 

I was the most miserable woman in London! I felt that I 
could not be mistaken, and yet I did not dare to go on and make 
assurance sure. He was painfully polite, came home early from 
his office, and passed much of his time with baby. Think how 
much I must have loved him, when I confess that J took his kisses 
off her innocent lips, hoping that he was sorry, and would some 
day be my own again. 

One morning I noticed a dirty old book on the drawing-room 
table—a greasy, much-thumbed thing that I hardly liked to touch. 
Thinking that one of the servants had left it there by mistake, I 
rang to have it taken away. Noone owned it, and ‘ If you please, 
ma’am,’ said Roberts, the butler, ‘I think it belongs to Master, 
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and is a sort of dictionary he has for things at the office, and that.’ 
When he left the room I opened it, and sure enough it was a sort 
of dictionary, but what a queer one! The page at which I opened 
it had a row of names belonging to vegetables—thus : 


Artichoke. Cabbage. 

Asparagus. Cauliflower. 
Beetroot. Cucumber, and so on. 
Beans. 


Against these, in a parallel column, was printed— 


Vessel insured. Vessel insured, but not the cargo. 
Vessel fully insured. Cargo insured, but not the vessel. 
Vessel and cargo insured. Cargo partly insured. 


A little farther on was a list of furniture. 


Table. Chair. Sofa, &c., &e., &e. 


And it would seem that ‘ Table’ meant ‘ Tonnage to England A 1. 
wanted’! Opening here and there at random, I found that 
London was Whisky, and by some strange perversity, Whisky 
was London! Now, why shouldn’t London be London, and 
Whisky, Whisky? I have heard Gerald speak of ‘bulls’ and 
‘ bears,’ and found out from the ‘ World’ that they are people who 
gamble in the city ; but in this book a bull was ‘ ten o’clock in the 
morning,’ and a bear ‘at close of market yesterday.’ A tiger was 
yesterday, and pig to-morrow. 

I turned back to the title-page, and found, ‘XL Code (Partners 
only), Stephenson and Carruthers, London ; Marks, Grey and Co., 
New York; William P. McGregor, Chicago.’ ‘ Partners only! 
Then there is some secret here,’ I thought, holding the dirty old 
book gingerly, as though it were a torpedo. Then I noticed that 
some of its pages were turned down. Well, if Gerald, after the 
lesson his carelessness had already received, would leave his office 
things about in my drawing-room, there would be no great harm 

‘Why, what on earth have Stephenson and Carruthers, or the 
people at Chicago and New York, to do with children!’ I ex- 
claimed. I had opened the book again, mechanically, and my eye 
fell on a page headed ‘ Nursery,’ followed by 


Baby. Boy. Coral. 
Bassinet. Caudle. Cradle. 


My dears, if you don’t see it all now, you are more dull than I take 
you tobe. It flashed upon me like a—like a new fashion. It 
was a secret code for telegraphing! The next turn-down was at a 
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page full of women’s pet names—Annie, Bessie, Carrie, Effie, 
Florrie, down to Susie; and what do you think ‘ Susie’ stood for ? 
It’s not a bit of good your trying to guess. It stood for Number 
one spring wheat, and ‘Annie’ was white corn, and ‘Bessie’ yellow 
corn, and ‘ Florrie,’ if you'll believe me—potatoes ! 

So after a little trouble I translated that cablegram over which 
I had nearly broken my heart, thus : 

‘Susie (No. 1 Spring Wheat) Baby (large supplies on hand) 
Immediately (prices falling) Liverpool (cable orders at once). 

No. Im not going to tell you how I eat my humble-pie. I 
made it big and bitter. Toads and snails and puppy dogs’ tails 
were delicacies in comparison to the ingredients I put in, for oh! 
how I hated myself. But I had hardly swallowed one mouthful 
when he folded me in his arms, and said, ‘ Darling, it’s more than 
half my fault. I ought to have taken you into my confidence, and 
told you why I was so apparently neglectful of you, and so preoc- 
cupied. At first everything went well with me. The new ideas I 
brought into the business were sound enough, but I soon saw that 
I had not sufficient technical knowledge to work them out myself, 
and that others who knew more of the dry machinery of commerce 
than I did were stupid, or jealous, or both. What is true of trot- 
ting, Dimples, is true of trade. The speed of the team is that of 
the slowest horse in it. I confess I got our affairs into a bad sort 
of tangle. I almost heard fellows saying, ‘Oh, he’s one of the 
flash-in-the-pan sort—a man to-day and a mouse to-morrow. Of 
course he’s made a mess of it.’ I hated to let you think that I 
had blundered—you who were always praising my cleverness. I 
knew I could pull through, and so I did; but even after I had 
come back from America and fixed things my own way, Stephenson 
was timid, and, I am afraid, distrustful; and I had to work on—so 
to speak—with one arm hid behind my back. This is what made 
me cross and silent. But it’s all over now, thank God !’ 

‘ And there isn’t any Susie?’ I whispered. 

‘Lord bless you! Shiploads of her!’ he replied in triumph. 
‘ That was my grand cowp. I cabled back, “ Buy all you can get,” 
and rushed off to Hull and Manchester to sell for the rise that was 
sure to come on account of the war.’ 

‘Then you didn’t go to Liverpool at all?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ he said, ‘I joined your train at Crewe. I told you that 
if the subject of our conversation at Rugby were reopened, you 
would have todo so. You have done so. NowI shut it up for 
ever, and seal it—so.’ 

I think he let me off very easy—bless him! but don’t you girls 
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rush at conclusions as I did, and think you're going to get off as 
well, Many a husband would have made me eat all that humble 
pie up to-the last bitter scrap, and have not given me anything 
for years to take the taste of it out of my mouth. It was no merit 
of mine that I had only to nibble at the kissing crust. 
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